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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1856. 





Notes, 
THE CROMWELLS AND OLIVER ST. JOHN. 


In “N. & Q.” (1" S. vii. p. 520.), Mr. Cross- 
Ley drew the attention of your readers to the 
defence of Chief-Justice St. John, privately 
printed for circulation among the Members of 
the House of Commons in June, 1660, to induce 
them to remove his name from the list of those 
persons in the act of indemnity who were to 
remain subject to such pains and penalties, not 
extending to life, as might be determined in a 
future bill. On June 27, St. John tendered a 


petition to the House to alter their decision of | 


June 13 against him. The House refused to re- 
ceive the petition; and the result was the distri- 
bution of the pamphlet, a copy of which I have 
recently presented to the British Museum ; it was 
known to Godwin, and contains the strongest and 
best statement of St. John’s conduct, and of the 
coolness between him and Cromwell after the 
adoption of the Instrument of Government. 

The connection of St. John with the Cromwell 
family commenced at an earlier period than is 
generally supposed; and through the kindness of 
Mr. Staines Brocket Brocket, I am able to send you 
extracts from the register of High Laver, Essex, 
which will give information not heretofore known. 

Oliver St. John was three times married. His 
first wife, Johanna, was great-grand-daughter of 
Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrooke. (Joane, 
daughter of Sir Henry, married Sir Francis Bar- 
rington: their daughter Elizabeth married Sir 
James Altham, whose sole child was St. John’s 
first wife.) ‘The date of the marriage I cannot 


discover, but the first child’s baptism thus appears: | 


“Joan St John, daughter of Oliver St John, Esquier, 
and Joan hys wife, baptized thee 27" day of Januarie, 
Anno Domini 1630.” 

This daughter was subsequently married to Sir 
Walter St. John of Battersea; is highly praised by 


Simon Patrick, her chaplain (afterwards Bishop | 


of Chichester, and then of Ely), in his Autobio- 
graphy, and in his dedication of Heart's Ease; and 
was grandmother of Lord Bolingbroke. 

St. John, therefore, was already allied to Hamp- 
den when, in Nov. 1629, with the Duke of Bed- 


ford, Cotton, Selden, and James, he was prose- | 


cuted in the Star Chamber. 

This first wife died after the 
fourth child, William, in 1637. Her mother had 
taken for her second husband Sir William Ma- 
sham of Otes, in High Laver; and to show that 
St. John’s second marriage met with the approval 
of his first wife’s relatives, it took place at their 
parish church ; the entry being — . 

“ Mr. Oliver Seniohn and Elizabeth Cromwell maried, 
Jan. 21, 1638.” 


birth of their | 


She was daughter and co-heiress of Henry 
Cromwell of Upwood ; and to this Mrs. St. John, 
whilst staying with the Mashams at Otes, Oliver 
Cromwell addressed the letter dated October 13, 
1638, printed by Thurloe (vol. i. p.1.), and by 
Carlyle (vol. i. p.141.). She had one son, Oliver, 
and one daughter, Elizabeth, married to Sir John 
Barnard of Brampton, 

Of St. John’s third wife, all that has been stated is, 
that she was widow of “ one Cockcroft, a merchant 
of London ;” and it has been implied, that money 
was the Chief-Justice’s attraction. She was, how- 
ever, a lady of eminence among the Puritan party. 
She was Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Oxenbridge, 
of Christ’s Church, Oxford, M.D., of Daventry, 
and then of London, by his wife Elizabeth Harby 
(maternally descended from the Throgmortons, 
and so from Edw. III.) ; and her grandfather was 
John Oxenbridge, B.D. of Southam, and next of 
Coventry, “the preacher” who subscribed the 
Book of Discipline, and with Paget was one of 
the main causes of the disturbances in Warwick- 
shire in June, 1576 (Strype’s Grindal, vol. ii. c.7. 
p- 320.; Brook’s Puritans, vol. iii. p.510.; Neale, 
| vol. i. p. 387.). She was, therefore, sister of the 
| celebrated Nonconformist Fellow of Eton, John 
| Oxenbridge, of whom Cotton Mather (book iii. p. 
| 221.) speaks as dying whilst inthe pastoral charge 
| of the first church in Boston, Mass. ; and also of 
Clement Oxenbridge, who was, in 1652, a com- 
missioner for relief upon articles of war; and of 
Katherine, the wife of the Parliamentary General, 
Philip Skippon. Her first husband, Caleb Cock- 
croft, was buried at St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
March 7, 1645; and after St. John’s death, Dec. 
31, 1673, she also was married a third time; her 
last husband being Sir Humphrey Sydenham of 
Chilworthy, near Ilminster: there she died, March 
1, 1679-80, and was buried at Combe St. Nicho- 
las, without having had any child. 

Justice has not been done to Chief-Justice St. 
John by any biographer. I could produce strong 
evidence to disprove the assertion that he died 
“ disgracefully rich ;” but I will not anticipate 
Mr. Foss’s Life, in his Judges. 

And now for my Query :— Oliver St. John, the 
son by Elizabeth Cromwell, married Elizabeth 
Harvey, and was living at Tonrogee in Ireland 
in 1681: did he leave any descendants? and if 
so, are any now alive, and where ? 

Ws. Durrant Coorer. 

81. Guilford Street, Russell Square. 





SANGAREE, ORIGIN OF THE NAME, 


No satisfactory derivation of the word San- 
garee (the refreshing cup of wine mixed with 
lime juice and spices, much resorted to in tropical 
lands,) has, I believe, yet been given. I suspect 
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that its origin is to be found in the celebrated 
“ Sangreal,” an admirable Note on which appears 
in the first volume of “ N. & Q.” 

I must briefly give the substance of this Note : 
—in Scott's Marmion, introduction to canto first, 
are these lines : 

“ A sinful man and unconfessed, 
He sought the Sangreal’s holy quest.” 
To this is appended a note, referring to the my- 
thic Arthur and his round table. He relates, that 
on one occasion, when this prince and his knights 
were carousing, the Sangreal, the identical vessel 
out of which the last passover was eaten, and 





which had been long concealed from human eyes, | 
| place nigh unto the place where the table standeth.” 


suddenly appeared to the assembled guests. Sis- 
mondi, Lit. South of Europe, gives the parti- 


culars of this Provengal legend: in which the | 


Sangreal is mentioned as the cup out of which the 
Messiah drank at his crucifixion, so called from 
sanguis realis. 

Now my grounds for suspecting that Sangaree 
may have originated in the Sangreal are as 
follow : — 

1. The language of the Troubadours tended, in 
its decay, rather to Spain than to France. In the 
former country, the absurd legends of the age 
found, in the genius of the people, a soil better 
calculated to obtain a lasting existence than it 
could elsewhere. 

That the word Sangaree has come from Spain 
to the West Indies is very probable, from the 
fact that it does not appear in any French dic- 
tionary (known to me), though it does in those 
of the Spanish language. The profane habit of 
the Spanish people of mixing sacred matters with 
things common, suggests the probability of the 
friendly cup of hospitality receiving this appel- 
lation. ; 

Aged persons of intelligence in the West Indies 
inform me, that in the golden age of their lands, 
it was customary, after breakfast, to place on the 
sideboard a large cup (what a temptation to use 
the word chalice?), filled with this spiced wine, 
for each person to drink dre @vuds time; and that 
the vessel was commonly called the Sangaree 
bowl. 

Sully, in his Memoirs, makes mention of a 
favourite oath or exclamation of Henry IV. of 
France, namely, “ ventré St. Gris:” the origin or 
meaning of the phrase was, I believe (I quote 
from memory), unknown to Sully. When we call 
to mind that Henry’s kingdom of Navarre was 
itself the seat of the Troubadours, and that a 
monarch of Navarre was one of this body, it is 
most probable that Henry was well acquainted 
with their writings, and that his St. Gris was no 
other than the St. Greal. The initial word ventré 
puzzles me, but it may refer to the obese dimen- 
sions of the vessel. Mr. Breen could, no doubt, 
throw some light on this matter. J.P. 





CHURCHING PLACE. 


In most parishes women to be churched sit‘ in 
their own pews. In other places there is a pew 
called the churching-pew ; in others, an open seat 
called the churching-seat ; and in some few places 
in the West of England, as at Dodington, near 
Bridgewater, the woman has a seat near the Com. 
munion Table. 

The following rubrics occur in the Liturgies; 

1549. “ The woman shall come into the church, and 
there shall kneel down in some convenient place nigh 
unto the quire door.” 

1552, 1559, 1604. “The woman shall come into the 
church, and then shall kneel down in some convenient 


1662. “The woman, at the usual time after her de- 
livery, shall come into the church decently apparelled, 
and there shall kneel down in some convenient place ag 
hath been accustomed, or as the ordinary shall direct,” 

The Scottish Service-book of 1637 has the 
second of these rubrics, but styling “ the table” 
“the Lord’s Table.” 

It appears from a Manuale in usum Sarum (a 
book of the offices), now in the library of the 
Rev. E. B. Warren, the rector of St. Mary's, Marl 
borough, that before the Protestant Reformation 
the churching of women took place in the church 
porch, as the rubric states it to be, “ante ostium 
ecclesie” [before the church door]. . And at its 
conclusion is the following rubric : 

“ Tunc aspergant mulierem aqua benedicta : deinde in- 
ducat eam sacerdos per manum dexteram in ecclesiam, 
dicens,” [Then they sprinkle the woman with holy 
water: afterwards the priest leads her by the right 
hand into the church, saying], “ Ingredere in templum 
Dei vt habeas vitam eternam: et viuas in secula secu- 
lorum. Amen.” [Enter into the temple of God,j that 
thou mayest have eternal life: and live for ever and 
ever. Amen.] 

It is worthy of observation, that in the same 
book, that part of the marriage service which is 
now directed to be performed “in the body of 
the church,” is there directed to be performed 
“ ante ostium ecclesie” [before the. church door] ; 
and that instead of the present rubric before the 
128th Psalm, as to “ going to the Lord’s table,” 
the direction is “ Hic intrent ecclesiam vsq. ad 
gradum altaris.” [Here they enter the church up 
to the step of the altar.] 

I would suggest that “N. & Q.” would have 
great additional value, if the contributors of Notes 
(Queries do not signify) would give their names. 

In a late Number (p. 333.) some most curious 
books are referred to, as “in my possession,” and 
the writer signs by initials. How much better if 
he gave his name. And information, with the 
name of a good antiquary attached to it, can be 

uoted in other works, as “it is stated by Mr. 
Greaves,” or “Mr. Bernhard Smith,” and the 
like. * F, A, Carrineton. 
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THE TESTON. 
In his excellent little work, Things Not Gene- 


| which I believe to be the first edition, bears no 


rally Known, Mr. Timbs states that the small | 


silver coin called a teston was so much reduced in 
the reign of Henry VIIL., that it did not repre- 
sent at that time more than one-fourth of its 
original value of 12d. As a proof of the exces- 
sive debasement it had undergone, I am glad to 
have it in my power to furnish Mr. Timbs and 
yourself with a correct copy of the following, 


which was issued on April 10, in the 2nd year of | 
the reign of Edward VL., and is entitled “ A Pro- | 


clamacion for the Callyng in of Testons.” 


, ye 
“ Where as it is come to the knowledge of our soue- 
raigne Lorde the kynges Maiestie, what fraude and cor- | 


rupcion, hath of late tyme been vsed, in the falsyng of 
his highnes coyne, nowe currant, specially of the peces of 
xii. D. comonly named Testons, by reason that the same 
sort of coyne, for the greatnes and facilitee of counter- 
faictyng, hath the rather giuen occasion, to diuerse eiuill 
= to stampe or caste peces of the same forme and 

ignes, in greate multitude, the practizers whereof (as is 
knowen) are not onely menne here dwellyng, but also for 
the moste parte haue been straungers, dwelling in forain 
partes, who haue found the meanes to conueigh priuely, 
and disperce the said counterfeict peces abrode, in his 


maiesties dominions, to the greate deceipt and detriment | 


of his hignes moste louyng Subiectes, which haue re- 
cieued the same: His maiestie therefore myndyng the 
due reformacion hereof, and to preuent the like practice 
hereafter, by the aduise and assent of his derest vnele, 
the lorde Protéctor, and others of his counsaill, doeth will 
and commaunde, that from the last day of December next 
commyng, after the date hereof the saied coyne or peces 
of xii. p. commonly named Testons, shal no more be 
currant, within any of his highnes realmes or dominions, 
but bee taken ently for Bullion. And further straightly 
chargeth and commaundeth al singuler his highnes sub- 
iectes, and others whatsoeuer, beyng within any his 
maiesties saied realmes or dominions, that from the said 
last daie of December, thei or any of theim, shall not 
vtter, or receiue in paiment, any of the said Testons, as 
his highnes coyne currant. 


And also, his hignes by the | 


aduise aforesaid, willeth and commaundeth, that no ma- | 


ner of persone or persones, after the saied last daie of 
December, shall buye or amasse, into his or their handes, 
any of the said Testds for a peculier gain to be had thereof, 
to hym or theim wardes, vpon pein of forfeicture. 

“ Neuertheles,-his hignes most gracious clemencie, 
tenderyng his subiectes and others interestes, whiche by 


lished first, 


lawfull meanes dooe possesse the saied Testons, as their | 


proper goodes, and for advoyding of the losse, whiche 
otherwise thei should sustein hereby; is pleased, and 
doth ordein by the aduise aforesaid, that euery persone 
or persons, so hauyng and possessyng the said testons, 
beyng of his hignes iust standarde, shall and maie bryng 
or send the same, to the Officers of any of his Maiesties 
Mintes, where in exchaunge shalbe deliuered vnto him 
or them the iust value and recompence thereof, as thei be 
now currat, either in grotes or other his highnes coynes, 
accordyngly.” 

Henry Kenstnerton. 





CURLIANA. 
The Poisoning.— This story was, I believe, 
published in 1716; although the copy before me, 


date. It has the following title: 


“A full and true Account of a horrid and barbarous 
Revenge by Poison on the Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, 
Bookseller, with a faithful Copy of his last Will and Tes- 
tament. Publish’d by an Eye Witness. 

“ So when Curll’s Stomach the strong Drench o’ercame 

(Infused in Vengeance of Insulted Fame), 

Th’ Avenger sees with a delighted Eye, 

His long Jaws open, and his Colour fly ; 

And while his Guts the keen Emeticks urge, 

Smiles on the Vomit, and enjoys the Purge. 

Sold by J. Roberts, J. Morphew, R. Burleigh, J. Baker, 
and S. Popping. Price Three-pence.” [Fol.] 

On comparing this with the “ Account,” as it 
stands in Bowles’s Pope, I find, among other vari- 
ations, the following : — 

After the words, “settling the title-page of ” — 
Wicquefort's Ambassador. 

After, “he takes no copy-money,” the following 
passage : 

“ The Book of the Conduct of the Earl of N——m is yet 
unpublished; as you are to have the profit of it, Mr. Pem- 
berton, you are to run the risk of the Resentments of all that 
noble Family. Indeed, I caused the Author to assert several 
things in it as facts which are only idle Stories of the 
Town; because I thought it would make the Book sell. Do 
you pay the Author for the Copy-money, and the printer 
and publisher. I heartily beg God’s and my L—d N- m’s 
pardon ; but all trades must live.” 

W. M. T. 





Edmund Curli (2™ §. ii. 321.)—TI have before 
me another publication in which Curll was en- 
gaged, the first year of his entering business : 

“ The Memoirs of the Marquis de Langallerie. London: 
printed for R. Burrough and F. Baker, at the ‘Sun and 
Moon,’ in Cornhill; E. Curll, at the ‘ Peacock’ without 
Temple Bar; and E. Sanger, in Fleet Street. 1708.” 

In this instance he does not appear so closely 
allied with E. Sanger, as in the case of the Lutrin, 
published in the same year, as mentioned in “ N. 
& Q.” (2™ S. ii. 302.) I presume that it is im- 
possible to say which of the two books was pub- 
Henry IT’. Rivey. 


Edmund Curll; R. Franckhlin; Nicholas Am- 
hurst (2™ S. ii. 321.)—It would appear that 


| Francklin, like most of his fellow men, became 


alienated, in the course of a few years, from his 
quondam master, Edmund Curll. 

Although Nicholas Amhurst, the author of 
Terre Filius, was a favourite protegé of Franck- 
lin, he would hardly have allowed the coarse but 
witty Oxonian to speak so disrespectfully of Curll, 
as we find him doing, had he himself retained the 
slightest good feeling towards Curll. 

In vol. i. p. 142. of the Terre Filius (edit. 
1726), published by Francklin himself, Curll is 
satirised as being the publisher of the effusions of 


the “Oxford Poetical Club,”—a body presided 
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over, according to Amhurst, by Thomas Warton, 


the Professor of Poetry; and upon the several 
members of which he is very severe. 

He concludes No. 26. with these words : 

“ I forgot to take notice, that Mr. Grovesnour, Secre- 
tary of the Club, was ordered.to return Mr. Curll a letter 
of thanks, in the name of the members, for his kind 

resent of an excellent book, intituled, ‘ Voluptates Concu- 
itus, sive, Lusus nocturni Veneris; and desire him to 
print the said letter.” . 

I have preferred giving the title in Latin, in- 
stead of the coarse English of the original. Had 
this “ Oxford Poetical Club” any real existence ? 
And did Curll publish a book with this title, —in 
English, I mean ? Henry T. Riney. 





Books published by Curil.— Your correspon- 
dent S. N. M. would seem to have access to a 
large number of the volumes issued by this no- 
torious publisher. Allow me to suggest that he 
would be doing a very useful work, if, from the 
books in his possession, and the lists at the end of 
them, he would make up a Bibliotheca Curliana. 
Many of Curll’s publications were doubtless very 
worthless, many (though perhaps fewer than are 
supposed) were of an immoral character, but many 
are well calculated to throw light upon the literary 
and political history of the time; and a list of them 
could not but prove useful to inquirers of many 
classes. Bookworm. 


MAYORS’ FEASTS. 


Having lately met with the following bill of 
fare among some old and curious books, and 
knowing that it will be better ‘preserved in “ N. 
& Q.,” and thinking that some of your many cor- 
respondents would be pleased to see it,—-it being 
a striking contrast (both in the amount of cost 
and “the delicacies of the season”) between the 
mayors’ feasts given in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth and those given by the various mayors in 
the reign of our present Queen Victoria, as well 
as a specimen of the eloquence of one of the 
wealthy citizens of Norwich in 1561, —I send it 
for insertion in “N. & Q.:” 

“A Copy of the original Bill of Fare of an extraor- 
dinary feast given by William Mingay, Esq., on his being 
elected a second time Mayor of Norwich, in the fourth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1561, who upon 
that occasion entertained the Duke of Norfolk, the Lords, 
Knights, and gentry of the County; also, the speech of 
Mr. Johnny Martin, a wealthy citizen, at the dinner, 
after grace was said. 


s. d. 
8 stone of beef, 14 lb. to the stone - a8 << 
4 collars brawn, atdd. + - - oiZ @ 
4 geese, at 4d. - - e . > 's 
8 pints, butter - - © ° - 1 6 
A fore quarter veal - - - - 0 10 | 
A hind quarter ditto - - - we" @ 
2 legs mutton, at 3d. - - - - 0 6 








| master, 


Loyn of mutton - - 
Shoulder of veal - - 
Breast and coast mutton - 
Six plovers, at 2d. - 
14 brace partridges - 
12 couple rabbits 

2 guinea pigs - 

8 fowles, at 3d. - 

12 mallards, at 3d. 

8 dozen eggs, at 4d. 

2 bushels flour, at 9d. 
16 loaves white bread 
18 loaves wheaten do, 
8 ditto maslin do. 

1 barrel strong beer 

1 barrel small ditto 

1 quarter wood - - - 
Nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, and greens 
4 lb. Barbary sugar - - 
Fruits and almonds - 
12 doz. oranges at 8d. - 
Sweet water and perfumes 
2 gallons white wine - 
2 ditto claret - - 
1 gallon sack - - 


2% Cas 
8 66.64 
'a.808) 6-604 6 6 6-08 6 6 Ce. es eee ee 


1 ditto malmsey - 
1 ditto bustard ditto 
1 ditto muscadine 


Ree OH HOW ORF ON KF NOOO KONE NATHOOSe 


| SSOMSSSHK CAHOON OSOAWORASSSOM@OSCONC SAR | 





£2 


— 
nw 
_ 
— 


“ Maister Mayor, and may it please your worship, you 
have feasted us this day like a King. God bless the 
Queen’s grace! We have fed plentifully, and now whillom 
I can speak plain English, I heartily thank you, Maister 
Mayor, and so we do all; answer, boys, answer, ‘ Bravo, 
Bravo!’ Your beer is pleasant, and potent, and will soon 
catch us by the caput, and stop our manners. And so 
huzza for the Queen’s Majesty’s Grace, and all her bonny 
browed dames of honour! Huzza for Maister Mayor, and 
our good dame Mayoress; huzza for his noble grace of 
Norfolk, there he sits, God save him; huzza for all this 
jolly company, and all our friends round the county, who 
have a penny in their purse, and an English heart in 
their bellies, to keep out Spanish dons and Papists with 
their faggots to burn our wiskers! Handle your jugs, 
shove it about, trout your caps, and huzza for Maister 
Mayor, their Worships, and all this jolly company.” 

The present Mayor of Southampton has been 
elected four times to the civic chair. Has any 
lord mayor of London, or any other of the pro- 
vincial mayors, been elected more than three 
times ? T.J. 

Southampton. 





NOTE ON TRAFALGAR. 


Lord Nelson's well-known valet, Tom Allen, 
lived for some time close to me, he being then 
retained in the service of Sir William Bolton. I 
met Tom almost every day in my walks, and often 
got into chat with him about his brave and noble 
Lord Nelson. Among other things, I 


spoke of his wearing his decorations at Trafalgar. 
Now Tom, who had been with him in so many 
other engagements, was by mere accident pre- 
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vented from arriving in time on that last me- 
morable occasion, having left London after his 
lordship, and not arriving till the battle was over, 
and his master’s career of glory brought to 
brilliant close. But it may be amusing to re- 
cord Tom’s opinion and observations. He said, 
“I never told anybody that if I had been there, 
Lord Nelson would not have been killed; but 
this I have said, and say again, that if I had been 
there, he should not have put on that coat. 
would mind me like a child; and when I found 
him bent upon wearing his finery before a battle, I 
always prevented him.” “Tom,” he would say, 
“Tl fight the battle in my best coat.” “ No, my 
Lord, you shaun’t.” “ Why not, Tom?” “ Why, 
my Lord, you fight the battle first ; and then I'li 
dress you up in all your stars and garters, and 
you'll look something like.” Thus poor old faith- 
ful Tom Allen gave himself credit for having 
saved his master's life by his rigid discipline in 
attire on former occasions; and it was evident 
that he was of opinion that he should have saved 
it once more at ‘Trafalgar. 

Tom’s accounts of other memorable events of 
Nelson’s life were given with equal naiveté. His 
old age was rendered comfortable in Greenwich 
Hospital, where he held the office of pewterer till 
his death. F.C. H. 


Ainor Notes, 


Rev. Joseph Mendham. — Joseph Mendham, of 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire: St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, B.A. 1792; M.A. 1795; Deacon, 1793; 
Priest, 1794. The following a list of his 
works : — 

“An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, with Notes Criti- 
cal and Illustrative. 8vo. 1803. 

—— Apostolica, or Key to the Apostolic Writings. 


is 


“ Literary Policy of the Church of Rome, exhibited in 
an Account of her Damnatory Catalogues and Indexes, 
both Prohibitory and Expurgatory, with Supplements. 
1830-43.” 

“ Watson, W. (Prisoner in Wisbech Castle), Important 
Considerations, or a Vindication of Q. Elizabeth from the 
charge of unjust Severity towards her Roman Catholic 
Subjects, printed 1601, edited with a Preface and Notes. 
1831.” 

“ Life and Pontificate of Saint Pius V., 8vo. 1832-33.” 

“ Memoirs of the Council of Trent, principally derived 
from MSS. and Unpublished Records, 8vo., with Supple- 
ments. 1834-46.” 

“Index Librorum Prohibitoram, & Sexto V. Papa, 
confectus et publicatus; ad veré a Successoribus ejus in 
Sede Romano suppressus, ed. J. Mendham. 1835.” 

* Taxe Sacre Penitentiarie Apostolice, with an account 
of the Tax Cancellarie Apostolicae, &c., of the Church 
of Rome. 1836.” 

“ Additions to : 1. The Tax of the Church of Rome, 
1836. II. The Venal Indulgences, 1889. III. The Index 
of Prohibited Books, by Gregory XVI., 1840. 1848.” 

“ Venal Indulgences and Pardons of the Church of 
Rome exemplified, 1839.” 


| J. Mendham. 
a 


He | 
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“ Acta Concilii Tridentini, anno 1562-3, usque in finem 
| Concilio Pii TV. P. M. et alia multa circa dictum Con- 

cilium Fragmenta, a Card. Gab. Paleotto descripta, edente 
1842.” 

“Cardinal Allen’s Admonition to the Nobility and 
People of England and Ireland, A.p. 1588, reprinted, with 
a Preface, by Eupator, with Additions, 1842.” 

“On the Announced first Roman edition of the Greek 
New Testament and Dr. Wiseman.” (Anon.) 8vo. 1844. 

‘‘The Declaration of the Council of Trent concerning 
the going into Churches at such time as Heretical Ser- 
vice is said, or Heresy preached; edited, with a Preface, 
by Eupator. 1850.” 


Tailless Cats. — I remember that, some twenty 
years ago, there was a prolific family of tailless 
cats, that, in a comparatively wild state, increased 
and multiplied in the vaults under the chapel of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. This vault, or rather 
part of the vault, was not devoted to sepulture, 
but, to the best of my recollection, was the repo- 
sitory of the college fuel. 

How they had originally come there I never 
could learn. They may possibly have been im- 
ported by some student from the Isle of Man. 

Henry T. Riney. 


English Letter by Napoleon. —I have cut the 
following from the Staffordshire Sentinel, deeming 
it worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.:” 


“In the collection of Count Las Casas, at Paris, there 
is preserved a curious document —an attempt, the first, 
perhaps the only one, of Napoleon Bonaparte to write in 
English. The sense of this extraordinary epistle is not 
quite clear, but the words, as well as they can be de- 
ciphered, are as follow : —‘ Count las Casas — since sixt 
week I learn the English and I do not any progress. six 
week do fourty and two day if might have learn fivty 
| word for day I could know it two thousands and two 
hundred. it is in the dictionary more of fourty thousand 
even he could must twenty bout much oftenn for know it 
ov hundred and twenty week which do more two years, 
after this you shall agree that to study one tongue isa 
great labour, who it must do in the young aged. Lor- 
wood (Longwood) this morning the seven March thurds- 
day, one thousand eight hundred sixteen after nativity 
the year Jesus Christ.’” 





THRELKELD. 
Cambridge. 


Solicitors. — 


“In our age,” says Hudson (a barrister of Gray’s Inn 
in the reign of Charles I.), “ there are stepped up a new 
sort of people called Solicitors, unknown to the records of 
the law, who, like the grasshoppers in Egypt, devour the 
whole land; and these I dare say were express main- 
tainers, and could not justify their maintenance upon any 
action brought. I mean not where a lord or gentleman 
employed his servant to solicit his cause, for he may jus- 
tify his doing thereof, but I mean those which are com- 
mon solicitors of causes; and set up a new profession, not 
being allowed in any court, or at least not in this court, 
where they follow causes; and these are the retainers of 
causes and devourers of men’s estates by contention, and 
prolonging suits to make them without end.” — Treatise 
on the Star Chamber. 


R. W. Hacxwoop,. 
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Poetical Wills. — Amongst some scraps, I find 
the following will of Mr. Joshua West of the Six 
Clerks’ Office, Chancery Lane, dated Dec. 13, 
1804: 

“ Perhaps I die not worth a groat! 

But should I die worth something more, 
Then I give that and my old coat, 

And all my manuscripts in store, 
To those who shall the goodness have 

To cause my poor remains to rest 
Within a decent shell and grave — 

This is the will of Josaua West.” 


“J. A. Berry, 
John Barnes,” 


R. W. Hackwoon. 
A Gentleman's Library in the Old Times. — Is 


not the enclosed interesting as a fair specimen of 
a gentleman's library about the end of the six- 
teenth century? It occurs on the fly-leaf of a 
fine copy of Cicero, Ascension Press, 1511, first 
capital illuminated, rubricated throughout : 


“ Nomina Librorti: Quorundam, 
Rogeri Roos. 
Item, a Salluste. 
Item, a Cicero. 
Item, a Virgill. 
Item, a Booke of Alexandere. 
Nowell’s de Religione Christiana. 
Item, a Greeke grammer. 
Item, a Greeke Xenophon, 
Item, a Mantuan. 
Item, a book of divinity betwixt Barnes and Standishe. 
Item, a booke of Erasmus called Copia Verborum. 
Item, a logike booke, Dialectica Johannis Cesarii. 
Item, the Booke of Erasmus, entituled Erasmus ad Sa- 


pidum. 
Item, a Booke of Horace, as Maecenas Atavis exdita re- 


gibus. 
Item, an English booke called the History of Cleominus 
and Juliet. 
Finis per me Roger Roes.” 
J.C. Jd. 
Hackney. 


The Charter Oak of Connecticut (2™ S. ii. 226.) 
—It may gratify your correspondent T. to be 
informed, that the glorious old Charter Oak still 
lives and flourishes in a cutting from the parent 
stock. W. W. 

Malta. 


South Sea Schemes. — 


“Of the more than two hundred projects, four only 
have survived; and these still exist in full vigour, be- 
cause founded on good sense and honest principles: the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company, the London As- 
surance Company, the York Buildings Company, and the 
English Copper Company.” — Quarterly Review. 

Apuba. 


Sutile Pictures. — This was the name given by 
Samuel Johnson to the needlework designs of 
Mrs. Knowles. I have often been amused with 
the manner in which the adjective is, almost in- 
wariably, quoted as futile. But, on accidentally 





looking at the letters published by Mrs. Piozzi 
(1788, vol. i. p. 326.), I find that she herself, or 
her printer, is to blame for the mistake. M. 


Rueries. 
BIBLICAL EPITOMES, 


I possess a Latin Vulgate of the sixteenth 
century, on the lower margin of which there is, 
neatly written, in Latin elegiacs, a continuous 
abstract of the contents of every chapter of the 
Pentateuch, of the historical Books of the Old 
Testament, of Isaiah, and of Jeremiah down to 
the 26th chapter, where it ends abruptly. There 
are altogether about 2000 lines, four being gene- 
rally applied to the explanation of each chapter. 
I transcribe the lines written under the Ist chapter 
of Genesis : 

“ Condidit e nihilo Dominus mare, sidera, terram: 

Et certis fecit legibus ire vices. 
Hinc hominem formans, illi benedicit: et hujus 
Imperium pariter cuncta timere jubet.” 

Perhaps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able from this specimen to tell me, whether 
the whole manuscript is a copy of some popular 

rinted aid to the memory of the biblical student, 
ike the memorial hexameters (prefixed to early 
editions of the Vulgate), giving a single catch- 
word only for every chapter of the whole Bible, 
e.g. Gen. i. : 


1 ? 3 4 5 6 +? 
“ Sex, prohibet, peccat, Abel, Enoch, et Archa fit, intrat :” 


or like the Recapitulatio utriusque Testamenti of 
Petrus de Riga, in the twelfth century, from the 
first chapter of which he excludes the letter A, 
from the second B, and so on through the whole 
alphabet. In English, we have Henoch Clapham's 
Brief of the Bible’s Historie, William Ainsworth’s 
(of Chester) Medulla Bibliorum, and, it may be, 
many others. Indeed, an interesting Note might 
be written upon these metrical assistances to the 
study of the Scriptures. PHILoBIBLUS. 


SISTER OF THOMAS A BECKET. 


Is it known that Thomas } Becket had a sister 
who, after his murder, was pensioned by the 
crown?* On searching the early Pipe Rolls for 
Kent, the following entries (in the Corpus Comi- 
tutus) of payments by the sheriff attracted my 
notice, as containing new and interesting inform- 
ation. 

20 H. 2.1174. “ Et Roheisie sorori S’ Thome, xxxiij*.” 

21 H. 2. 1175. “ Es Rohelsie sorori S’ Thome, vj" xiij* 
ny*. 

22 H. 2. 1176. “ Et Roheisie sorori S’ Thome, xi! de ele- 





* For particulars of his sister Mary, see “N, & Q.” 1* 
S. x. 486. 
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mosina Regis in molendino de Can- 
tuaria.” 

These entries regularly appear in each suc- 
cessive year down to 30 H.2., after which her son | 
seems to have been admitted to a share in the 
pension. The next entry being — 


31 H. 2. “Et Roheisie et Johanni filio suo, nepoti S. 
Tome, xi" de elemosina Regis in molendino 
Cantuarie.” 


Soon after which Roheisia seems to have died; for 

in 34 H. 2. the entry is, — 

“Et Johanni filio Roheisie Sororis Sancti Tome, xi" de 
elemosina Regis in molendino Cantuarie.” 

My search did not extend beyond this year; 
but when I next have the Pipe Rolls before me, 
I will follow up the history of this pension, and 
transmit to you the result. 


. «ise 





HMlinar Queries. 


Roger de Wakenfelde. — In note C 2. to Scott's 
Lord of the Isles 1 find the following : 


“ Many clerks and esquires were also there slain and 
taken. Roger d’Northbrage, Keeper of the King’s Signet, 
was made prisoner with his two clerks— Roger de Waken- 
felde and Thomas de Swinton—upon which the king 
caused a seal to be made, and entitled it his privy seal, to 
distinguish the same from the signet so lost.” 


I have searched high and low to ascertain some 
particulars respecting Roger de Wakenfelde, but 
have failed; and therefore at last beg to apologise 
for troubling you, the receptacle of all manner of 
information. I am anxious to know where I can 
obtain information respecting him, and if possible 
the arms he bore (I refer to heraldic arms). , 


E.C 


Hogarth’s “ Country Inn Yard.” — In this pic- 
ture there are represented, sitting on the outside 
of the Ilford stage, an English sailor and a French 
lacquey. Now as the top of the coach is rounded, 
or elliptical, like a segment of an egg in shape, 
and without any rails at the edges, I am curious 
to know how persons could possibly retain their 
seats in such a position, and by what contrivance 
they managed to “hold on.” I presume that this 
is a fair specimen of the stage coaches at that 
period. Henry T. River. 


Doily. —In The Spectator, No. 283., it is men- 
tioned that “the famous Doily is still fresh in 
every one’s memory, who raised a fortune by | 
finding out materials for such stuffs as might at 
once be cheap and genteel.” Is it from this man 
that the small cloths laid at dessert are called 
doilies? And what were the cheap materials 
which he discovered ? F. C. H. 


Chinese Inscriptions found in Egypt. — Sir G. 
Wilkinson mentions articles of earthenware, with 


| 
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| Chinese inscriptions on them, being found in the 
tombs of ancient Egypt. There is a very small 
phial of this kind in Mr. Mayer's Museum at 
Liverpool. Can any of your correspondents give 
more detailed particulars as to these alleged dis- 
coveries? I have seenjit asserted lately that they 
are forgeries: the subject is worth inquiring into. 
Henry T. Rivey. 
Public-House Signs: “ The Naked Man.” — In 
Skipton-in-Craven there is a public-house hav- 
ing as its sign “‘ The Naked Man.” The sign ori- 
ginally, I feel sure, did not mean a nude human 
There is in the wall a representation of a 
figure about eighteen inches high, bearing on it 
the date 1663, and the letters “I. S.”. What the 
figure is I cannot tell, but I enclose you a rude 
sketch. Can you tell me the meaning of it, or if 
there are other similar signs in the country ? 
PRESTONIENSIS. 
Naked Boy Court. — In 1700 there was court 
in Ludgate thus oddly named. What was the 
origin of the title ? THRELKELD. 
Cambridge. 


Rose Leaves. —Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 


inform me by what process rose-leaves can be 


| converted into black beads? from which I have 


seen some elegant bracelets and other ornaments 
nanufactured. P. BR. 


Portraits Wanted. — Are there any portraits 
existing, painted or engraved, of the following 
worthies: John Hulse, founder of the Hulsean 


| Lectures; Richard Heber, the bibliographer ; 


Dr. Thomas Dod, Dean of Ripon; William Steele, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland ? T. Hueues. 
Chester. 


“ Harbinius de Cataractis, Amstelod., 1678” 
(2™¢ S. ii. 116.).—In a copy of this book, in my 
possession, is the following MS. note: “A plate 
in page 257. suggested the idea to the Duke of 
Bridgewater on the subject of the locks on canals,” 

The plate in question gives an excellent repre- 
sentation of the lock- gates on the river Brenta, 
between Padua and Venice. Can this assertion 
be substantiated ? Henry T. Rivey. 


Marriage, its first Solemnisation in the Church.— 

“Tt is recorded that Pope Innocent III. was the first 
to decree that marriage should be a church ceremony, 
Before the reign of this Pontiff, it was only necessary for 
the bridegroom to go in the presence of witnesses to the 
bride’s house, and lead her to his own home.” 

Can this be verified ? 

Malta. 


W. W. 


Saucer. —Is not our word saucer derived from 
the Latin salsarius, a salt-cellar? In the time of 
Edward III. one English name for a salt-cellar 
was sausir; and I am not sure that a sauce- 
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tureen (for holding salt-seasonings) was not called 
by the same name. Henry T. River. 


Draught. —In Lincolnshire they lead their coals, 
bricks, &c., or pay for the leading. In Leicester- | 
shire they draw them. In some of the southern | 
counties they carry them, and in others they cart 
them. Are other terms used, and in what lo- 
calities ? Anon. 


Early Rising or Night Watching.— The indig- 
nation of early risers has lately been aroused by 
some remarks in Wilson's Essays, written doubt- 
less in bad taste. Without intending to give the 
slightest encouragement to indolence, idleness, or 
dissipation, I venture to assert, that, provided the 
same proportion of rest be taken, the hours are 
immaterial. Early risers expatiate on the deli- 
cious freshness of the morning air: but may we 
not set against this the loveliness of departing day, 
and the charms of moonlight? Granting, how- 
ever, thp advantages of fine summer mornings, it 
may be asked, in this climate where are they ? 
Then, if rain and chilling winds prevent you 
from — 

“ Brushing with early strides the dew away,” 


how annoying are the impurities of the domestic 
atmosphere! ‘The smoke of newly lighted fires! 
Dust from rubbing and scrubbing! Damp from 
washing and splashing ! What disturbing forces 
too are in operation! —sweeping, shaking, brushing, 
and banging among inverted furniture, and minor 
moveables displaced and persecuted ! 

As to the alleged injurious effects of artificial 
light, early risers, be it remembered, must have re- 
course to it during a considerable portion of the 
year. At any rate, the reflection that peculiarities 
of constitution lead to different habits ought to 
restrain all aspérity in the discussion. _ 

Now for my Query :— Although Sir Walter 
wrote his romances before breakfast, and the hero 
of a modern novel rose early, as is boasted, cannot 
numbers of eminent authors be mentioned who 
produced their works by the light of the midnight 





oil without smelling of it? C. T. 


Fain Play.— When boys are playing, they use 
these words, as indicative of a truce or temporary 
cessation. It is worth inquiring what is the origin 
of this word fain. Has it anything to do with the 
French word fainéanter, “to do nothing?” Or 
ought it more properly to be written feign ? 

Henry T. Rizey. 


Spanish Proverbs.—Could any of your corre- | 
spondents inform me where to obtain a good work | 
on Spanish proverbs, somewhat similar to the one | 
in German by J. Eiselein? When in Madrid, a | 
few months ago, I made every inquiry after a | 
work of the kind, but could pe hear of a small 

collection of about 200 pages, published by “ D. 








Ignacio Boix, Calle de Carretas, No. 8.” This I 

bought; but it is so inadequate to my purpose, 

that I should feel greatly obliged for the inform. 

ation if a better one exists ; which surely must be 

the case in a language so rich in proverbs as is 

the Spanish. James Mippiemore, 
Griffin’s Hill, Northfield. 


Elephants exasperated by the Blood of Mul- 
berries. — Dr. Henry More (Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge,) in a work written by him 
(under the pseudonyme of Philophilus Parrase- 
astes), entitled Enthusiasmus Triumphatus (1656, 
12mo.), says, in the preface to the reader : 

“ These, I spread before him” (his opponent Mastix, 
who was Vaughan, the author of Anthrosophia Theoma- 
gica,) “like the bloud of Mulberries before Elephants in 
battel to provoke his Irascible.” 

Is there any foundation for the statement that 
elephants were thus exasperated? and where is 
contained any account of it ? Bewruos. 


Queries on Shelley. — 


1. What is the classical allusion in the following 
lines ? 
“ And mothers gazing, drank the love men see 
Reflected in their race, behold, and perish.” 
Prom. Unbound. 
2, “ And now from their fountains 
In Euna’s mountains,” &c. 
Arethusa. 
What were the streams that rose in these moun- 
tains which the Greeks identified with the Are- 
thusa and the Alpheus? And how could any 
such streams “ sleep beneath the Ortygian shore,” 
unless they are supposed to take a second sub- 
marine journey ? C. Mansrietp Incuesy. 
Birmingham. 


Leaning Towers and crooked Church Spires. — 
Have we any leaning towers in England, at all in 
the style of that wonder of the world at Pisa? or 
like the Garrisenda at Bologna, which is eight, or, 
according to some, nine feet out of the perpen- 
dicular? We have had some very remarkable 
examples of crooked spires, particularly that of 
the pm of St. Nicholas at Great Yarmouth, 
which served as a landmark from sea; and it was 
observable of this steeple, that, from whatever way 
it was viewed, it appeared awry. Some (query, 
needless) apprehension of insecurity prompted its 
being taken down and rebuilt, and thus a great 
object of curiosity was annihilated, about the be- 
ginning of the present century.* Query, how 
was this obliquity occasioned, and how long had 
it existed? ‘There also is, or was, a similar in- 
stance of a crooked steeple at Chesterfield, Derby- 





* There is an excellent view of Great Yarmouth, with 
the spire in its primary (or crooked) state, in Buck’s 


Perspective Views, London, 1774, vol. iii. plate 82. 
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shire: and there may be others, which some of 
your readers may be so obliging as to point out. 
A. 
Richmond. 





Minor Queries With Answers, 
“Paul a Knave.” — 


“The under-miller is ~ the language of Thirlage calle 
the knave, which indeed signified 

knabé, German), but by ‘de egrees came to be taken ina 
yorse sense. In the old translations of the Bible Paul is 
made to term himself the knave of our Saviour. The al- 
lowance of meal taken by the miller’s servant was called 
knave-ship.” — Note from The Monastery, p. 178. 


Can any of your numerous correspondents tell 
me the date of the translations where this word 
“ awa™ te & ) ’ > — > » TFT 

knave” is found? Crericus Rusticus. 
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originally his ied | 





and where did he die? He is mentioned in 
vol, i. of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Henry T. Rizer. 

[Philip Nichols (sometimes spelt Nicols), Clerk, Doctor 

of Laws, Fellow of Trinity College, was unanimous sly ex- 

elled on. August 4, 1731, and a copy of the sentence in 

atin affixed to the college-gate, signifying that he had 


been guilty of dissolute. living, and of. steali ng many 
valuable books of the library of St. John’s College and 
elsewhere, to the great scandal and dishonour of that 


university. (Gent. Mag., i.351.) He was afterwards 
one of the writers in the Biographia Britannica, and the 
articles in the first edition signed P. are attributed to 
him. (“N. & Q.” 2°48, i. 455.) In one of the articles 
(that of Dr. Joseph Smith) was a letter from Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, reflecting on Bishop Warburton, in regard to 


| Shakspeare, which the Bishop prevailed on the proprie- 


| tors to cancel, 


{It is surprising that this palpable hoax should have | 


received credence from the time when Dr. Fuller wrote 
his Church History (see under A.p. 1384) to that when Sir 
Walter Scott published The Monaste TY, especially after 
the exposure of this knavish fraud by the learned Hum- 
phrey Wanley in 1699. The volume containing the hoax 
proved to be Tyndale’s Bible, published under the name 
of Thomas Matthew, MpxxXxvu., the forger having erased 
the xvi. It was purchased by Lord Oxford, and stands 
No. 154. in the Harleian Catalogue of Printed Books, vol. i. 
p- 9., 8vo. 1743, where it is thus described: “The Bible 
with marginal notes, black letter, with cuts, 1520. This is 
the Bible, in which, by an artful counterfeit, described by 
Mr. Wanley, St. Paul is called an kneawe, &c.: the rasure 
of the true words the servaunt, and the insertion of the false 
reading, though discoverable by an exact observer, are 
so well executed, that the Bible was sold to the Duke of 
Lauderdale for seventeen guineas, by one Thornton, who 
indeed first effaced Matthew’s Preface, all the dates ex- 
cept one, of which he erased xvii., and added a note that 
this Bible, which was the edition of 1537, was printed 
in 1520, a date earlier than that of any English Bible. 
It does not appear that this reading was ever really 
Hearne also informs us, that Mr. Dodwell told 
him, that on a wager being laid concerning this matter, 
inquiries were made both in England and Ireland after a 
Bible which had “ Paul a knave,” &c., and that the re- 
sult of all was, that the word dnave was not to be met 
with in any printed Bible. See Wanley’s own account of 
this forgery in Lewis’s History of English Translations, 
p. 47.; and Wanley’s Letter to Dr. Charlet in Aubrey’s 
Letters by Eminent Persons, vol. i. p. 95. This knavish 
volume was in private hands for some years after the sale 
of the printed books of the Harleian Library, and was 
eventually added to the Royal Library. Upon the gift 
of this magnificent collection to the nation by George I'V., 
it was rejected as imperfect. It now forms one of the 
literary curiosities in the great collection of early English 
Bibles in the library of George Offor, Esq., of Hackney, 
where it is in excellent preservation, and completed from 
another copy. We may add, that in Wicliffe’s translation 
of the New Testament, published by John Lewis in 1731, 
the word Anave is useddn Rev. xii. 5., “And sche bare a 
knaue child,” meaning a male child. ] 


Philip Nichols of Trinity Hall.— This person, | 


a Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was expelled 
for stealing books from St. John’s "College library, 
August 4, 1731. What eventually became of him, 


On Warburton’s refusing to give this 
literary Cerberus a sop, Nichols subsequently republished 
The Castrated Letter of Sir Thomas Hanmer in the Sixth 
Volume of the Biographia Britannica, with an Impartial 
Account of the extraordinary Means used to suppress this 
remarkable Letter, fol., 1763. Bishop Warburton does 
not fail in noticing it to refer to Nichols’s expulsion from 
the university. Nichols also wrote the Life of Bishop 
Hoadly for the Biog. Britan., which gave such offence to 
the family, that the Bishop's son, Dr. John Hoadly, sup- 
plied another article for the Supplement of that work. 
On the publication of the latter article, Lord Chancellor 
Yorke thus writes to Dr. Hoadly: “ Your description of 
Nichols entertained me. Helluo librorum, I suppose, from 
the strength, depth, and leger-de-main of his cassock. 
One of that name, a few years ago, was a famous book- 
stealer in libraries, convicted at the Old Bailey, and 
perhaps now returned from transportation. Nothing is so 
natural as that a felon book-stealer should turn hireling 
panegyrist, or felon libeller, in his regenerate state. It is 
a metempsychosis devoutly to be expected.” — Gent. Mag. 
xvi. 166.] 


C. U., Organ Performer to the Prince Regent.— 
Having in my possession a quantity of manuscript 
music, by a person who styles himself “C. v! 
Organ Performer to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, An. Dom. 1818,” I should feel 
particularly obliged if you could inform me who 
*C. U.” was. Bengamin Davis. 


{Having referred this inquiry to Dr. Riwpavutt, he 
has kindly furnished us with the following Note: — 

“1 have several MS. pieces for the organ by CHARLES 
Urtox, an organist and composer of the beginning of 
the present century. They do not possess any particular 
originality, or show any great scientific skill, but may be 
called ‘ respectable.’ Probably the ‘C. U., Organ Per- 
former to the Prince Regent,’ was this Charles Upton. 
Mr. Upton’s name does not occur among the ‘ Musicians 
in Ordinary’ to the Prince; nor do I find an ‘ Organ 
Performer” in any of the Royal Household lists of the 
period. His title was most probably an assumption, from 
his having played upon some occasion before his Royal 
Highness. Epwarp F, Roweavtt.” } 


Precentor of the Province of Canterbury.—What 
are the duties attached to the office of the Bishop 
of Salisbury under one of the titles which he bears, 
viz. ‘* Provincial Precentor of Canterbury”? It 
was gravely stated at a clerical meeting the other 
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day, that the name implied that the “ Bishop of 
Sarum was anciently responsible for instructing 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to sing, and hence 
he was called ‘ Provincial Precentor of Canter- 
bury.’” I am unwilling to expose the absurdity 
of such a supposition, but I shall be glad to know 
whether any of your ecclesiological readers can 
explain the origin and duties of the office, or 
refer me to an authority which shall satisfy my 
curidsity. Has it not some reference to Convo- 
cation ? Cxiericus Rusticvs. 


[ This office, attached to the See of Sarum, or Salis- 
bury, is one belonging to the province of Canterbury, and 
not to the archbishop individually. The dean of the pro- 
vince is the Bishop of London; the sub-dean, the Bishop 
of Winchester; the chancellor, the Bishop of Lincoln; 
the precentor, the Bishop of Sarum, or Salisbury; and 
the chaplain, the Bishop of Rochester. The Sarum Office 
Books, such as the Breviaries, the Antiphonaria, the 
Gradualia, Hymnarii, &c. are of the highest authority, 
because flowing from the source to which had been con- 
fided the purity of the songs of the Church.] 


Bamboozle. — Would you, through the medium 
of your delightful -periodical, kindly assist me to 
the origin or derivation of the not very elegant 
word bamboozle? It sounds very much as if it 
belonged to the bamboo family, but the parti- 
culars of the connection I am at a loss to discover. 

PuHILoLoeus. 

{In Todd's Johnson it is stated to be a cant word, from 
bam, a cheat; of which Richardson, in his Supplement, 
gives the following example: 

“ Prig. This is some conspiracy, I suppose, to bam, to 
chowse me out of my money.”— Foote, The Cozeners, Act 
III. Se. 1. 

Bouchier, in his Glossary, says, “This term bamboozle 
has, with great propriety, long had a place in the Gipsy 
or Canting Dictionaries, it being, in my opinion, the sole 
invention of gipsies, or vagrants.” It seems to have first 
come into vogue during the early part of the last cen- 
tury; for in The Tatler, No. 230., we read, “The third 
refinement observable in the letter I send you consists in 
the choice of certain words invented by some lees 
fellows, such as banter, bamboozle, country put, and kid- 
ney, some of which are now struggling for the vogue, and 
others are in possession of it.” ] 


“The World Unmasked ; or, the Philosopher the 
Greatest Cheat,” 1736. -— Who is the author ? 
Anon. 
[ By some attributed to Bernard Mandeville. ] 





Replies. 
LORD HALIFAX AND MRS, BARTON. 
(2™ S. i. 265.) 


If Proressor Dz Moreay will consult another 
of Mrs. Manley’s disgraceful works, he will find an 
allusion to these parties. It is entitled “ Memoirs 


of Europe towards the close of the Eighth Century. 
favourite to 


Written by Eginardus, secretary an 








Charlemagne, and done into English by the Trans- 
lator of the New Atalantis.”". My copy is “ The 
second edition, corrected, 1711.” A Key is ap- 
pended, entitled “ A Key to the Third Volume of 
the Alalantis, called Memoirs of Europe.” The 
pages given in the key frequently do not corre- 
spond with the pages dntended to be designated. 
Lord H—1l—x is “ Julious (sic) Sergius ;” “ Bar- 
tica” is “Sir Is. Neuton’s (sic) Niece.” At 
p- 252. a pretended history of Lord Halifax is 
given ; then follows an account of his palace, de- 
voted to luxury and debauchery. At p. 268. the 
name of Bartica is introduced, described by her 
lover as “a Traitress, an inconsistent proud Bag- 
gage,” upon whom he had lavished “ myriads,” 
“besides getting her worthy ancient Parent a good 
post for connivance.” Then she is described as 
exacting marriage as the only terms of continued 
intimacy with her lover. He professes that “ if he 
pined himself to death, he was resolved not to 
marry her — while she was so saucy.” 

The testimony of Mrs. Manley is of course 
wholly valueless, except as an indication that 
scandal was current. How utterly ignorant Mrs. 
Manley was of the circle whom she calumniated 
appears from her describing Sir Isaac Newton as 
the “ worthy parent” of Bartica. If Prorgssor 
pe Morean wishes to see the volume, my copy is 
at his service. R. Brook AspLanp. 


Dukinfield, 





I regret to disturb the conclusion to which Pro- 
ressoR De Morgan has arrived respecting this 
work, His informant was right, for it does con- 
tain “ the current scandal relative to Lord Hali- 
fax and Newton's niece,” as he will find by con- 
sulting the third volume of the edition of 1720. 
That edition is provided with a key to the entire 
work ; but, from the fact of its being appended to 
the first volume, though separately headed, it 
tg escaped the Proressor’s notice. In it 

find, under reference to page “263. Bartica, Sir 
Isaac Newton's Niece,” and on turning to the page 
in question, the following passage : 


“¢T think, my Lord Julius Sergius,’ continued I, ad- 
dressing more closely to his Lordship, ‘’tis hard, that of 
all this heavenly Prospect of Happiness, your Lordship is 
the only solitary Lover: What is become of the charming 
Bartica? Can she live a Day, an Hour, without you? 
Sure she’s indisposed, dying or dead.’ ‘ You call the Tears 
into my Eyes, dear Count,’ answered the Heroe sobbing, 
‘she’s a Traitress, an inconstant proud Baggage, yet I 
Love her dearly, and have lavished Myriads upon her, 
besides getting her worthy ancient Parent a good Post for 
Connivance. But, would you think it? She has other 
Things in her Head, and is grown so fantastick and high, 
she wants me to marry her, or else I shall have no more 
of her, truly: "Twas ever a proud Slut; when she pre- 
tended most Kindness, when she was all over Coquet, and 
coveted to engage me more and more; when our Intimacy 
was at the height, she us’d to make my Servants wait 
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three Hours for an Answer to How-d’-ye, or a Letter, 
which I sent every successive Morn,’ ” 

-Julius' Sergius, I ought to have previously 
risted, is the name given in the Key to “Lord 
i x." , 

Should Proressor De Morean wish to con- 
sult the volumes, I shall be happy to leave them 
at your office for his use. T. C.S. 








PASSAGES IN GOWER. 
(2™ §. ii. 327.) 

I beg to offer the following explanation of some 
of the expressions in Gower of which an ex- 
planation is asked. 

1. “ And Ican ever lenger the lasse.” May not 
this be “ linger the less,” and the meaning be, “I 
have but little time to spare” ? 

4. “And though I stonde there a mile.” 

parently the idea of time is transferred to that of 
space, perhaps in obedience to the exigencies of 
the rhyme. “A mile” may be put for “as long 
as it would take to walk a mile ;” or it may be 
quite a general expression for “a long time.” 
5. “Ne so well taught at mannes eye ;” i.e. as 
was generally evident, as appeared to the eyes of 
men. Elsewhere Gower uses the expression “ at 
eye,” or “at the eye.” Thus: 


“The thing so open is at eye.” 


Ap- | 





Marrement (2™ §, ii. 327.) —I can help F. R, 
Datpy with but one word from Gower, marre- 
ment, at present. This is old French. “ Marre- 
MENT, marissement, marriment : douleur, deplaisir, 
affliction, tristesse, chagrin, plainte ; meror.”—~ 


Rocquefort. A. B, 





HOPS. 
(2™ §. ii. 243, 276. 314. 335.) 


As the rhymester has not told us in what year 
the “ reformation ” to which he alludes took place, 
and as your correspondent Mr. Yrowett has not 
made it a bit more clear, it must be confessed that 
the question of the introduction of the cultivation 


| of hops into England is still left a doubtful one. 
| The fact of their importation from Flanders 


| bitters our ale. 


But he is also fond of employing the possessive | 


“mannes” or “ worldes,” 
expression assume its most general form. Thus: 
“That out of mannes nacion 
Fro kinde they be so miswent.”— 1. 55. 
Speaking of the daughters of Phorceus, who were 
like serpents. And, — 
“ Thus we be come for to preie 
That ye my worldes deth respite.” —1. 116. 

7. “ Doaire” apparently is that with which one 
is dowered or gifted; and, in the connexion in 
which it occurs, a province. We find it in 
Chaucer : 

“ But ther as ye me profre swiche dowaire, 
As I first brought,” &c. — C. T. 8724. 
i. e. when he was 


The A.-S. 


8. “ Whan he were of dawe ;” 
dead, literally “ out of day, or life.” 
deg is used of the time of a man’s life. 

9. “The thing is torned into was;” i.e. it is 
become a matter of the past: you can only speak 
of it in the past tense, and say “it was.” 

10. “ That she about her white swere. It did,” 
&c.; i.e. that she put it about her white throat. 
The A.-S. swer, sweor, &c., means a pillar or co- 
Iumn. Hence it would be applied figuratively to 
the neck, as the pillar or column which supports 
the head. J.J, Srewart Pgrowne. 

King’s College. 


in order to make an | 





is of very little assistance in settling the date, 
since that continues in our own day. Until any 
article of food or commerce becomes a kind of 
necessity, it will be so little regarded that few will 
be able to determine the precise date of its intro- 
duction. It is so with “the wicked weed” that 
Hops are probably indigenous to 
England, but they seem not to have been much 
cultivated until the adulterations practised by the 
Flemish growers made the hop merchant's venture, 
always a precarious, and often a losing one. 
Harrison, writing in the reign of Elizabeth, says: 

“Of late years we have found and taken up a great 
trade in planting of hops, whereof our moory hitherto and 
unprofitable grounds do yield such plenty and increase 
that there are few farmers or occupiers in the country 
which have not gardens and hops growing of their own, 
and those far better than do come from Flanders unto us. 
Certes the corruptions used by the Flemings, and forgery 
daily practised in this kind of ware, gave us occasion to 
plant them here at home, so that now we may spare and 
send many over unto them.”— Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
vol, i. p. 185-6., edit. 1807. 

What the relative superiority of English hops 
was over Flemish adulterated ones, we gather 
from an entry in the household book of the L’Es- 
tranges (Archeologia, vol. xxv.), where, under 
1530, we read, — 

“Ttem, p* the iiij day of Octobre to Robert Baynard by 
the hands of John Tiff for one hundred hoppys, 18°. 

“Item, p‘ xxviij day of January to Frances the Fle- 
myng for 333'* hoppes at xij the hundred . . . 39* 44.” 


In other words, English hops were worth half as 
much again as those from Flanders. 

In the same household book we meet with the 
following entry : 

“To my lady Spellman’s servant for thynnyng the 
hop yard.” 
E. G. R. will note that these were Norfolk hops. 

From a letter in Burgon’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Gresham (vol. ii. p. 169.), it would seem that in 
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1566 the cultivation of hops was not of great ex- 
tent in Flanders: 

“ Allst (where most of the hopps groweth) viij miles 

from Antwerp.” 
These hops appear to have been chiefly intended 
for home consumption, and for the English 
market; even the fame of them seems to have 
been quite unknown to the Venetians, notwith- 
standing their extensive foreign commerce. Sig. 
Giovanni Michele, writing from this country in 
1557, enumerates “among the articles of com- 
merce . . . things called hops (the flowers of a 
certain tree or plant), necessary as ingredients for 
making beer.” In Spain, if hops were not culti- 
vated, their value appears to have been at least 
well-known. Sir Richard Wingfield, in his last 
illness at Toledo (1525), — 

“Did eat melons and drank wine without water unto 
them, and afterwards drank beer, which is made here by 
force bitter of the hop, for to be preserved the better 
against the intolerable heat of this country.” — Ellis’s 
Original Letters, 3rd Series, vol. ii. p. 21. 


In the preface to his volume on Manners and 


Household Expences, Mr, Botfield quotes an En- | 
glish MS. of the beginning of the fifteenth cen- | 
tury (Sloane, No. 4. p. 166.), in which beer is | 


directed to be well hopped. W. Denton. 





E.G. R. asks, whence humulus and lupulus ? Lin- 
nus ingeniously derives the former from “humus, 
moist earth, such as the plant in question prefers.” 
From a comparison of the Sw. and Dan. humle 
with humbletoft and humbleyard (in Sw. humle- 
gird), cited, one would imagine that humle, &c., 
were derived from humilis, humble (also small, 
weak, base, ignoble); but humle, Low Lat., humulus, 
humulo, and humlo, are from Gall. houblon, from 
lupulum (by dropping the 7), lupulus, dim. of 
lupus, a wolf, also hops; and in the latter sense 


allied, perhaps, to AoSds. Dufresne gives also, | 
“ Humularium ager humulo seu lupulo consitus, | 


nostris Houblionniere, alias umeau et umelaye.” Lu- 
pulus is found in Latin dictionaries. See Dufresne 
(Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat., vol. iii.) ; Linn. Gen., 
522.; Schreb., 689.; Willd. Sp. Pl. vol. iv. 769. ; 
Mart. Mill. Dict, vol.ii.; Sm. Fl. Brit. 1077.; 
Juss. 404.; Lamarck, Illustr., vol. i. 815. 


R. S. Caarnock. | 


Gray’s Inn. 





It is curious to observe the changes which take 


place in the tastes of Englishmen for the good | 


things of this life. 

Our ancestors were very fond of sweet things. 
Hentzner, describing Queen Elizabeth, says : 

“ Her lips were narrow, and her teeth black, a defect 
the English are subject to, from their too great use of 
sugar.” 

Laleham, a gay courtier of that day, says: 





“Tn the morning I rise ordinarily at 7 o’clock ; then ready, 
I get me commonly into my Lord’s Chamber, or into my 
Lord President’s; there, at the cupboard, after eating the 
manchet, served over night for levey, I drink me a good 
bowl of ale. When in a sweet pot it is defecated by all 
night’s standing, the drink is better, take that from me,” 

Honey, and liquors made from it, such as mead, 
were great favourites. It is not likely, therefore, 
that hops should be popular; and when they were 
used, it was more from necessity than choice, and 
only in the case of ale which was intended to be 
kept for some time. It appears that beer, of 
which there was probably a quick draught, con- 
tained no hops at all. 

A great change has taken place, and a taste for 
bitter things is now prevailing; which is shown 
in the frequent omission of sugar as an ingredient 
in tea; and still more in the love of bitter beer, — 
a dose of which would have been rejected by our 
ancestors with dismay. 

It is singular that the word “ brewing,” which, 
notwithstanding the philippic of one of the Hon. 
Members for Surrey against porter, is connected 
in the minds of Englishmen with most agreeable 
associations, when applied figuratively is always 
used in a bad sense. We talk of “a storm brew- 
ing ;” “there is some mischief brewing ;” but we 
never hear of “any good brewing.” R. W. B. 
| 
} 








-- 


It may assist your correspondents in coming to 
aright conclusion on the relative value of the 
testimony of the old rhyming tradition and Ful- 
ler’s statement of a petition of the Commons 
against hops in the time of Henry VL., if I repeat 

| what I have before stated, that in a search a few 
years since amongst the records of Great Yar- 
mouth, I found and noted under the 32nd year of 
| Henry VI. that one sack of “ hoppes” paid a tron- 
| age of 3d. to the Water Bailiff in that year, and 
| there are probably earlier entries of a similar 
kind which escaped my notice. During the reign 
of Henry VI. it will be seen by a reference to 
the Rolls of Parliament, or to Cotton’s Records, 
that much discussion was going on in Parliament 
about beer, and a petition on the subject of hops 
by no means so unlikely as your correspondent 
Mr. Yeowe tt would infer. Henry Harrop. 
Norwich. 


LONG LANKYN BALLAD. 
(2™ S. ii. 324.) 

| In the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1835, 
“edited by L. E. L. (the late lamented Miss Lan- 
don, afterwards Mrs. Maclean), at p. 11. there 

are thirteen stanzas, and some fragments of the 

curious ballad of “ Long Lonkin,” appended to 

_ her poetical illustration of a view of Honister crag 
| and glen in Cumberland, traditionally the scene 
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of a border-skirmish between the Elliotts and 
Grames. They will add materially to, and may 
serve to fill up some gaps in the larger portion of 
the ballad furnished by M. H.R. The stanzas 
are printed in four short lines, but are here tran- 
scribed in two long ones, for economy of space: 
“ The lord said to his ladie, as he mounted his horse, 

* Beware of Long Lonkin, that lies in the moss.’ 

The lord said to his ladie, as he rode away, 

* Beware of Long Lonkin, that lies in the clay.’ 

* What care I for Lonkin, or any of his gang? 

My doors are all shut, and my windows penn’d in.’ 

There were six little windows, and they were all shut, 

But one little window, and that was forgot. 

And at that little window Long Lonkin crept in. 

*Where’s the lord of the hall?’ says the Lonkin;: 

‘He’s gone up to London,’ says Orange to him. 

* Where are the men of the hall?’ says the Lonkin: 

‘They are at the field ploughing,’ says Orange to him, 

* Where are the maids of the hall?’ says the Lonkin: 

‘They are at the well washing,’ says Orange to him. 

‘Where are the ladies of the hall?’ says the Lonkin: 

‘They are up in their chambers,’ says Orange to him. 

‘How shall we get them down?’ says the Lonkin: 

‘Prick the babe in the cradle,’ says Orange to him. 

* Rock well my cradle, and be-ba my son ; 

You shall have a new gown, when the lord he comes 

home.’ 
Still she did prick it, and be-ba she cried, 
‘Come down, dearest mistress, and still your own 
child.’ 

‘Oh! still my child, Orange, still him with a bell.’ 

‘I can’t still him, ladie, till you come down yoursell.’ 

* Hold the gold bason, for your heart’s blood to run in. 

*To hold the gold bason, it grieves me full sore ; 

Oh! kill me, dear Lonkin, and let my mother go.’” 

Miss Landon adds, that the ballad was commu- 
nicated to her by a friend, and had never been 
published. V.F.S. 





I beg to refer your correspondent M. H. R. to 
the under-mentioned editions of the popular old 
ballad “ Lankyn,” or “ Linkin,” otherwise “ Lam- 
kin, Lammerlinkin, Belinkin,” &c., names derived, 
it would seem, from the epithet dinkie, applied in 
the South of Scotland to a sly, deceitful person 
(links, Danish, sinister; also sly, dexterous, crafty: 
Wolff), and bestowed upon Lambert, the ill-re- 
guited builder of Prime Castle, from the cunning 
and secresy with which he introduced himself into 
that fortalice. The owner of the castle is styled 
in one version “ Lord Wearie,” in another “ Lord 
Arran,” but in what part of Scotland (or dream- 
land) the building itself was situated does. not 
appear. 

The earliest and the worst edition of the ballad 
is that given in Herd’s Collection (2 vols. 8vo., 











Edinburgh, 1776), and entitled Lammikin. The 
next, and a far better version, occurs in the first 
volume of Jamieson’s Popular Ballads and Songs 
(Edinb. 1806), who calls its hero “Lamkin.” Mr. 
Finlay, in his Scottish Historical and Romantic 
Ballads (Edinb. 1808), gives two copies of it, and 
restores the title Lammikin. The best version, 
however, may be found under the title of “ Lam- 
bert Linkin” (of which all the preceding names 
are clearly abbreviations), in Motherwell’s valu- 
able, but now scarce 4to., entitled Minstrelsy, 
Antient and Modern (Glasgow, 1827). From the 
first stanza, M. H. R. may discover the name of 
the castle, and the provocation which gave rise 
to the horrible revenge of the builder. He may 
also from the same copy fill up the dacune in his 
own interesting variation, W. LN, 
Bath, 





SYSTEMS OF SHORT-HAND. 
(2™ S. i. 402.) 

Mr. Hacxwoop refers to an English Treatise 
on Stenography, published in 1588 by Dr. Ti- 
mothy Bright, and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 
but he remarks, “ J have no further note of it.” 
He, with many others, will be gratified on seeing 
the first notice of any treatise, in English, on this 
now indispensable accomplishment. It was my 
good fortune to transcribe it from the original 
many years since, but it was put aside with 
similar treasures, after an inconsolable bereave- 
ment. The writer of the letter was the secretary 


of Lord Burleigh. 


“ Mr. Hicks, — Dr. Bright hath a desire to be insinuated 
to the favourable acquaintance of Mr. Rob. Cecill. He 
hath begun by dedication of some of his book for one 
hour to my L. house. He was sometime, as you also 
know, under my charge in Cambridge, when I was readie, 
according to that habilitie I then had, and in that state 
his friends required to do him the best good by waie of 
instruction that I could. Whereas having given me 
cause of comfort by his good providings, 1 retain still the 
same good will to do him the best good I maie. 

“He hath enterprised a matter of rare noveltie and 
effected it, whereof I made report to Mr. Robert. He is 
desirous to have some effectual fruit of his travayle, 
having charge of a familie, and his profession yielding 
him small maintainance as yet, till he have gotten better 
acquaintance, and onlie desireth the recommendation of 
his state to my L. for some priviledge to be given him by 
her Majestie for the onlie teaching of this his own in- 
vention, and the printing of such things as shall be taken 
by that mean, as also of his own travayles in his pro- 
fession; matters reasonable in my poor opinion to be 
required, and wherein there should be no difficultie to 
obtain, considering how some other states, to incourage 
their own people, and to take use of their Laboures, pro- 
pound rewards and compound with the Inventors of any 
serviceable art. 

“ The art he will teach Mr. Robert. And when he hath 
taught it to his brother who onlie hath the practice, he 
will bring him to the Court, or to his lodging at London 
to make proof of it, to the intent he maie the better 
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report uppon experience. This paper included will shew 
it, though it cannot deliver it. Which contayneth the 
whole epistle to Titus. A matter of great use and com- 
moditie, to couch much matter in so short compasse, and 
to take a speech from anie man’s mouth as he delivereth 
it, which both your Lawyers in your Court-houses, and 
students in the Universitie maie make good use of. 

“T praie you for that I found Mr. Robert in good dis- 
position to see the practice, and to give the Author his 
good word; furthermore, take some time to know when 
his pleasure maie be to appoint the Doctor to attend on 
him and lett the partie understand of it whom you maie 
find near St. Bartholomew’s hospitall where he hath a 
house, and maie provoke him by this courtesie to do as 
much for you as Mr. Babingtons barber had done in a 
like case, of using his art and facultie by requitall. And 
thus I commend me heartilie to you, desiring you to re- 
commend my poor favour to Mr. Robert as of one who 
according to that dutie and devotion he oweth to the 
roote beareth a like affectionate goodwill to the branch, 
which he will also be readie to pursue and perform with 
everie serviceable office he maie to his uttermost poor 
abilitie. — Enfield house, this xxx first of March, 1586. 
Your assurediie assured, Vix. SKYNNER. 

“To my verie loving friend 
Mr. Michael Hicks, 
At Lincoln’s Inn.”* 


From this date short-hand had made such pro- 
gress that Morhof, in his Polyhistor, 1747 (i. 727.), 
wrote, — 

“Nowhere has the art of swift and secret writing 
flourished so, and been more diligently cultivated than 
among the English.” 


And in the French Encyclopédie, under the ar- 
ticle “ Tachygraphie,” it is confessed that — 


“ The English are those of all people in the world which 
most generally use, and have made the greatest progress 
in this art. In short, they have brought this 
kind of writing to perfection.” 


Among my rare treasures on this subject is a 
beautiful copy with the synoptical table, in vellum, 
of — 

“Characterie. An arte of shorte, swifte, and secrete 
writing by Character. Inuented by Timotie Bricut, 
Doctor of Phisike. Imprinted at London by J. Windet, 
the Assigne of Tim. Bright, 1588. Cum privilegio Regie 
Maiestatis. Forbidding all other to print the same.” 
24mo., not paged. 

Benjamin Hanbury. 

16. Gloucester Villas, Brixton, 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Ballad on Agincourt (2™ S. ii. 349.) —The fine 
old ballad referred to by Mr. Cotrizr may safely 
be ascribed to the reign of Elizabeth, if not to an 
earlier period. It was, undoubtedly, popular be- 
fore 1600, in which year itis quoted by Thomas 
Heywood in the First Part of King Edward the 
Fourth (Act III. Se. 2., ed. Shakspeare Society). 
It occurs in the scene between the King and the 





* Lansdowne MSS., vol. li., art. 27, 











Tanner, where Hobs and his companions sing it 
to his disguised Majesty, as a “three man’s song.” 


“ Agincourt, Agincourt! know ye not Agincourt? 
Where the English slew and hurt 
All the French foemen ? 
With our Guns and Bills brown, 
Oh, the French were beat down, 
Morris-pikes and Bowmen,” &c. 

I have seen a black-letter broadside of this 
ballad, but cannot say, from not having “taken a 
Note” at the time, in what collection. I think, 
however, that it was in the Pepysian. It has not 
been reprinted, as far as my knowledge extends, 
in any of the numerous ballad-books, dating from 
the 1723 Old Ballads downwards. 

As regards Henry on the printer, I do not 
find that he printed anything before the reign of 
Charles IL, or perhaps the latter part of the Com- 
monwealth. I am making collections for a history 
of our old ballad printers, and should be glad of 
any facts or dates upon this interesting subject. 

The black-letter type was used by ballad- 
printers down to 1700, and perhaps for some few 
years beyond. We cannot judge of the date of a 
ballad from the fact of its being in black-letter, as 
I find instances of the same metal types being 
used by Gosson in the reign of James I., and by 
Thackeray at the end of the same century. 

I am delighted to hear that Mr. Corurer is 
making progress with his new edition of Shaks- 
peare, an edition that the real lovers of the poet 
are looking forward to with the deepest interest. 

Epwarp F. Rimsautt. 


“ The Carmagnoles” (2 §S. ii. 269. 334.) — 
Both the querist and the answerer are in error as 
to the name of this air, which is not Zes Car- 
magnoles, but La Carmagnole, and is a dance, 
from which the air takes its name. The refrain 
of the song is “ Dansons la Carmagnole,” &c. I 
do not know why J. H. H. characterises it as “ one 
of the most sanguinary songs of the first Revo- 

* ’ r es 
lution.” The original versions of the song had 
nothing sanguinary, but rather, indeed, were an 
attempt at light pleasantry ; as for instance, in 
allusion to some supposed plot of the queen against 
Paris, it was sung : 
“ Madame Veto a promis 
De reduire tout Paris; ° 
Mais son coup a manqué, 
Grace a nos Grenadiers! 
Dansons la Carmagnole,” &c. 
And on the Duke of Brunswick's retreat 
“ Monsieur Brunswick a promis 
De marcher tout droit & Paris, 
Mais quel diable chemin? 
Il s’en est allé par Louvain! 
Dansons La Carmagnole. 
Vive le son (bis) 
Du Canon.” 





There were a great many verses of a similar kind, 
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and no doubt many were successively added, and 
as the revolutionary fury proceeded to murder 
and massacre, it is very likely that stanzas of a 
sanguinary character may have been interpolated, 
but I do not remember to have heard or read any 
such. About the time this song was first in 
vogue, the mob in the streets began to wear round 
— without skirts (the bonnet rouge followed a 
ittle later), and these jackets were then, and I 
believe still are, sometimes called curmagnoles. 
The name was certainly derived from Carmagnola, 
a town in Piedmont, where the dance was pro- 
bably invented, and which also gave his nom de 
guerre to the celebrated Francesco Buffo. [Bas- 
sone ?] 

I wonder that J. H. H. should have had any 
difficulty in finding the music. I have seen it fre- 
quently in a separate shape, and I have it in two 
collections. But I am still more surprised at 
finding it employed asa chime on so solemn an 
occasion as Rex describes at Chamounix, and 
cannot help suspecting some mistake. The air 
has some resemblance to more than one of the 
many chimes common in France, called Carillons ; 
and the improbability of the revolutionary Car- 
magnole becoming a kind of religious requiem or 
alleluia in the remotest valley of the Alps is so 
great that I should suppose that J.H.H. must 
have misunderstood his informants, or mishear« 
Carmagnole for Carillon. , 


This shall be copied from a cotemporaneous 
printed copy, and left for J. H. H. at the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Bell & Daldy, next month, as 
J. H. H. gives no address. F, A.C. 


Magdalen College, Oxford: John Huddleston 
(2™ S. ii. 57.) —I am under the impression that 
the Father Huddleston who was confessor to the 
Duke of York was the same person as the Father 
IIurlston or Hodlestone who aided Charles IL. in 
his escape, after leaving Boscobel. If so, he can 
hardly be identical with the “ John Huddleston” 
recommended for a Demyship at Magdalen by 
King James, some five and thirty years after- 
wards, 

Was this Father Huddleston a Cumberland 
man, or was he a member of the ancient family of 
that name at Sawston, near Cambridge ?—the pre- 
sent head of which, according to a recent state- 
ment in one of the public prints, was at one time 
all but engaged to Eugenie, now Empress of the 
French. Henry T. Rivey. 


Celtic Element in the English Language (2™ S. 
ii, 308.) — Epen Warwick will find this subject 
ably treated by Latham (English Language, 
Walton and Maberly, 2 vols., 28s.), who divides 
this Celtic element into five classes. 1. Words of 
late introduction, not original and constituent 
parts of the language. 2. Words common to the 





Celtic and Gothic stocks, and more properly 
termed Indo-European. 3. Words which have 
come to us from the Celtic through the medium 
of some other language. 4. Words which have 
been retained from the original Celtic, forming 
constituent parts of the language. 5. Words only 
employed in the districts bordering upon the 
Welsh, Cornish, or Gaelic —i.e. provincialisms. 
Dr. Latham adds that there are no vestiges of 
the Celtic in the grammatical structure of the 
English language. THRELKELD, 
Cambridge. 


The Queen's Case Stated (2™ §S. ii. 329.) —In 
reply to the inquiry of Unepa, I beg to forward 
the following lines : 

“THE QUEEN’S ALPHABET, 
“ By the Hon, W. H. J. Scott. 


was an Awning that covered the Queen. 
B was a Bergami, not to be seen. 
> was a Copley, with aquiline beak. 
D was a Denman, who quoted some Greek. 
E was an Eldon, who sends the king’s writ. 
F was a Flinn, who went into a fit. 
x was a Gifford, who pockets large fees. 
H_ was a Hownam, who fell on his knees, 
I was the Inn that Dame Barbara kept. 
J was Jerusalem, where they all slept. 
K_ was a Keppel, who saw the Queen walk. 
L_ was a Lindsey, who heard people talk, 
M was Majocchi, who swore in September: 
N_ was the Nothing that he could remember 
O was Ompteda, a crony of Cooke's. 
P was a Partner of Williams and Brooks. 
Q was the Queen, much exposed to attack, 
~ was Restelli whom Powell sent back. 
S was a Sacchi, be-hooted and hatted. 
T was the Truth, if we could but get at it. 
V_ was Vassali, who swore all he could. 
W was Wisdom, and also is Wood. 
X was Ex-Chancellor living in clover. 
Y was the Yacht that they did not send over. 
Z was the Zealot who brought her to Dover.’ 
C. OtpersHaw, 
Jericho (2™ §. ii. 330.) — One of the suburbs 
of Oxford is called Jericho, Can any of your 
correspondents say when it first received this 
name? It having the reputation of being de- 
voted to much the same “ futile purposes” as the 
Jericho of Henry VIIL, it is just possible that it 
may have thence derived its name. Are there 
any more Jerichos in England? and if yes, where? 
and of what character ? Henry T. River, 


Ethergingis (2™ S. ii. 289.) — This word, which 
occurs in the Liber Winton, is from the genitive 
egtheres ganges, which means “ on either side.” 

Norary. 

Verses in Richmond Park (2°*S. ii. 346.) — 
Mr. Croxer’s lines (No. 2.) were affixed to a 
tree, not in “ Richmond Park,” where they would 
have had no meaning, but to a tree in the village 
of West Moulsey in Surrey, that gentleman's pro- 
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perty, round which he had opened a space and 


| 


Newcourt's “ Repertorium” (1* §. xii. 381.; 2>4 


_ a seat for the use of the public; and the | S. i. 261.; ii. 304. 374.) — With reference to the 
i 


nes were addressed, not to “Strangers” (as 
rinted in “N. & Q.”), but to “ Neighbours.” 
he warning, however, I am sorry to be obliged 
to add, was ineffectual. In a few years the tree 
was seriously injured, the inscription torn down, 
and the seat destroyed by the perverse mischief of 
some of those to whose use they had been thus 
dedicated. 


Honora Sneyd: Miss Edgeworth: Major André 
(2™ S. i. 383. ; ii. 36.) — I have not seen “N. & 
Q.” for several weeks, and only accidentally ob- 
served, when glancing over some back numbers 
on this day, that a writer (2™ S. ii. 36.) speaks of 
Mr. Firz-Parrick as having expressed himself 
incorrectly, whereas it was the Philadelphian Port- 
folio that really did so, as any reader of “N. & 
Q.” can ascertain by reference. 

Serviens, the biographer of Major André, 
more than two years ago expressed a wish, through 
the medium of “N. & Q.,” that his attention 
should be directed to such scattered allusions to 
that unfortunate officer as might exist among the 
unindexed pages of old newspapers and magazines. 
I accordingly extracted for him from Thomas 
Moore's private copy of the Portfolio, some rele- 
vant references, which having been duly acknow- 
ledged by me, and printed in minion type by 
your compositor, ought, one would think, to have 
shown the critic that, so far from volunteering 
original statements, I merely quoted. My own 
allegations were perfectly correct. 

Richard Lovel Edgeworth married Honora 
Sneyd in 1774, and on that lady's death, six years 
subsequently, became allied to her sister. 

While I am on this subject, I ought, perhaps, to 
introduce the following original cutting to Major 
André’s biographer : 

“ The late Major André. 

“We (Courier) received this morning a letter from 
New York, addressed as follows: ‘To any of the relatives 
of the late Major André, London. If the relatives of 
Major André cannot be found, please send this to the 
Editor of the Courier, to be opened by him.’ We have 
accordingly opened the letter, and it will, perhaps, ac- 
complish the writer’s object to insert it here. 

*New York, Dec. 25, 1821. 

* While the remains of Major André remained on board 
the British packet, in this harbour, six young ladies, of 
this city, sent on board of that vessel a beautiful Myrtle, 
and some Lines addressed to the “ Shade of André, from 
Miss Seward,” — and others from “ Washington to Ar- 
nold.” The Captain had orders to deliver them to the 
relatives of the interesting André, and the writer is de- 
sired by the parties concerned here, to give you this hint. 
If these tokens of sympathy and respect are received, 
please inform us through the British Consul, Mr. Bu- 
channan, of this city, or the London Courier. 

* WASHINGTON,’ ” 
Wit11aM Joun Firz-Parrick. 
Stillorgan, Dublin. 


proposal for a new edition of Newcourt’s Reper- 
torium, I find I have pasted upon a blank leaf of 
my copy the following extract from Thorpe’s 
Catalogue of Books of 1841: 

“971. Newcourt’s Repertorium Ecclesiasticum: an Ee- 
clesiastical Parochial History of the Diocese of London, 
portrait and plates, interleaved and bound in 4 vols, 
folio, very neat, in tree-marbled calf, gilt edges, 151 15s. 
1708-10. 

«*_.* The above, which was the author’s copy, is inter- 
leaved throughout, and contains most interesting MS, 
additions by him, extracts from old documents, pedi- 
grees, &c.; also a portrait of the author, by Sturt, and 
several other prints, together with some Notes by a more 
recent possessor, respecting the portraits of the persons 
mentioned in the work. It is of course quite unique, and 
will be invaluable in any civic collection.” 

An inquiry through “N. & Q.” would easily 
ascertain to what library this copy passed when it 
left Thorpe. It should certainly be seen by any 
one who undertakes the task of re-editing amd 
court’s work. 

Richard Newcourt was buried at Greenwich in 
Kent, Feb. 26, 1715. H. E. 


Dr. Gauntlett and William Morley (2™ S. ii. 
334.) — Your readers must have been amused 
with Dr. Gauntiett’s letter defending his mistake 
about the date of William Morley’s death. Not to 
take up too much of the valuable space of “ N. & 
Q.” upon a subject of such limited interest, I shall 
merely call attention to the fact that Dr. Gaunt- 
LETT, in fixing 1740 as the date of Morley’s death, 
has the cool assurance to tell your readers that he 
consulted my Collection of Chants, by which he 
was led into the error ! 

At the time when I published the said work I 


| had not made my copy of the Cheque-book of the 


Chapel Royal; consequently, not being able to 
give the exact date of Morley’s death, I qualified 
my statement by saying, “ he is supposed to have 
died about 1738.” If Dr. Gauntvetr had copied 
my words he would have been safe; but he pre- 
ferred making a date to suit his own purposes: 
consequently he has “ fallen into the ditch,” as he 
expresses it, where I shall leave him for the pre- 
sent, sincerely wishing him a speedy recovery from 
his accident. Epwarp F. Rrvmavrr. 


Cromwell House, Old Brompton (2" S. ii. 291.) 
—In his paper under the mone title, Dr. Rim- 
BAULT states that “in 1668, Hale House was in- 
habited by the Lawrences of Shurdington, in 
Gloucestershire, and that in 1682, it was in the 
occupation of Francis Lord Howard of Effingham. 
He was the 5th baron, and had three daughters 
and three sons, the second of whom, Thomas (a 
copy of the register of whose birth is given), suc- 
ceeded to the title.” I should feel obliged to 
Dr. Rieavtt, or any other of your correspon- 
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dents, for information as to whether either of these | Can Anon. or any of your readers inform me who 
six children of Lord Francis intermarried with the | was Mr. B., one of the M. C.’s in 1769, or furnish 


Shurdington Lawrences. 
not connected in this direct manner, I believe 
they became so by the marriage of Joseph Law- 
rence with Mary ‘Townley, who was the (only ?) 
child of one of Lord Francis Howard's daughters 
by Mr. Townley. The marriage of Joseph Law- 
rence with Mary Townley took place in France. 

The scanty information I possess on this subject 
is derived from some records at New York, where 
the name of Lawrence seems very common, and 
at least one Effingham Lawrence was living there 
a few years since. The coincidence of these two 
names is curious, if only accidental; but I under- 
stand that many persons have borne them at dif- 
ferent times, 

I may be entirely on the wrong track, but I 
should feel thankful for any information on the 
subject. E. H. V. 


Bayswater. 


“ Bath Characters,” 1808 (2™ §. ii. 172. 253.) 
— My Key to Bath Characters agrees with that 
of Anon., with the addition of “ Snorum — Mr. 
Coombes.” 

A. conjectures rightly that the work created a 
sensation at the time, as did another publication 
by the same author, also in 1808: Rebellion in 
Bath, or the Battle of the Upper Rooms, a 4to. 
vol. in Homeric verse, founded on an occurrence 
which took place in 1769, when two Masters of the 
Ceremonies were chosen. The author alters the 
cause of the “ Rebellion,” but makes the Bath 
Characters of 1808 the principal actors in it, and 
introduces a few others. 

The event is thus described in the 
Bristol Chronicle of April 13, 1769, and may be 
interesting to your readers : 


’ 


“Never was such a scene of anarchy, riot, and confu- 
sion in this city, or exhibited in any assembly that has 
pretensions to politeness, as happened on Tuesday night 
Jast at Mr. Simpson’s Rooms, when the friends of Mr. B. 
and Mr. Plomer met mutually to support their choice of 
each of the above gentlemen, as Master of the Ceremonies. 

“Before the minuets began a written paper was pro- 
duced by a gentleman in the interest of Mr. Plomer, 
which he requested to be permitted to read, but hisses, 
groans, and other indecent marks of disapprobation from 
the other party prevented it, and a general confusion was 
the consequence, 

“ Among the gentlemen, scandalous epithets soon pro- 
duced blows, and among the ladies (who began the fray), 
the spirit of opposition afforded work for the milliners, 
hair-dressers, and mantua-makers. At last the Mayor 
appeared with his proper officers and the deputy Town 
Clerk to appease the tumult, which was at length effected, 
after the Riot Act had been three times read.” 

In this work the satire is far severer than in 
Bath Characters. The most strenuous efforts 
were made to discover the author, but in vain: the 
secret has been as well kept as that of “ Junius.” 


Bath and | 


If the two families were | 


me with a Key to the other characters introduced 
in the Battle ? viz.: 

Lady Wilhelmina Puff. 

Mrs. Chatter. 

Madame Pannikin. 

Pompo Gorgon. 

Petulant. 

Owen. 

Fidel. 

The Gallant D., and 

Solemn T. 

R. H. B. 
Bath. 


Epitaph at Abinger (2™ S. ii. 306.) — This 
epitaph is not original: it will be found in the 
| churchyard of Bradford, Yorkshire, with a few 
verbal alterations, as follows : 

My stithy and my hammer I reclined, 

My bellows too have lost their wind ; 

My fire’s extinguish’d, and my forge decay’d, 

And in the silent dust my vice is laid: 

My coal is spent, my stock of iron gone, 

My last nail driven, and my work is done. 
John Hill, died 1813.” 

Similar epitaphs on blacksmiths are probably 
to be found in various other parts of the country. 





s 


The above I copied from a flat grave-stone not 
many weeks ago. N.L. T. 


Lord Dean of York (2™ §S. ii. 171. 294.) —There 
were two Wykehamists in the sixteenth century 
named John Younge: one, Warden of New Col- 
lege, April 13, 1521, and Bishop of Calliopolis, 
Feb. 3, 1513-14; the other was Fellow of New 
College, Dean of York, May 17, 1514, envoy to 
Austria and France, and Master of the Rolls ; the 
former was born at Newton Longueville, the 
latter at Rye. A reference to Mr. Hardy's edi- 
tion of Le Neve’s Fasti would show whether any 





Dean of York was likewise a suffragan about that 
period. Mackenzie Watcortt, M. A. 


Nearsightedness (2™ S. ii. 149, 236. 257.) —I 
have seen it stated in works on physiology that 
the highly nutritious and concentrated food, to- 
gether with the reading and other sedentary 
habits of the higher classes, has a close connection 
with the nearsightedness so palpably prevalent 
amongst them. That many may affect such a de- 
fect is true, but that it is not far more prevalent 
among the upper than the lower classes 1s an idea 
at variance with universal testimony and expe- 
rience. As a general thing those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and who seldom read or 
try the eyes by close application, are quite free 
from this defect. In this county (Somerset) a 
nearsighted ploughman or out-door labourer of 
any class would, lam sure, be a rara avis, and so 
would he be, I presume, in any other county. 
Of course tailors, shoemakers, weavers, and all 
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those whose business calls for constant exercise 
of the eyes, are more or less liable to become 
nearsighted. Editors, clergymen, literary cha- 
racters, and laborious students generally, com- 
plain more or less of this defect. So that, leaving 
out of the question predisposing causes, such as 
high living, dissipation, &c., it seems a well ascer- 
tained fact that the eye is liable to become 
affected in this way, just in proportion to the 
exercise it is subjected to. Vox. 


Continuation of “ Candide” (2™ §, ii. 229. 319.) 
— There may be more than one English trans- 
lation of the second part of Candide. The only 
one which I know is of both parts, London, 1814, 
8vo., pp. 263. There is no “ valuable matter” in 
the preface, which begins : 

“The original work written by Mr. De Voltaire was 
intended to ridicule the notion propagated by Rousseau 
in one of his works, I believe his Confessions, that all’s for 
the best.” 

It ends : 
“Let Byron picture horror and remorse, 

As if his anguished breast still felt the force; 

Let Campbell sing of hope, and Moore of love, 

While to their notes our breasts responsive move. 

Voltaire’s pervading genius attic wit to shew 

In English prose be mine, the modest humble task: 

No merit in translation? Critic, say not so; 

My honest countrymen to please is all I ask.” 

I have not seen the original French, so cannot 
say whether it is a good imitation of Voltaire’s 
style or not, but even this translation gives suffi- 
cient notion of the matter to make one wonder 
that such poor stuff should have imposed upon 
any editor. I will give only one instance. At 
P. 181. Candide is attacked by robbers, his leg 

roken by a bullet, and afterwards cut off to pre- 


vent mortification ; at p. 206. he wears a wooden | 


one; and at p. 243. he dances “with the best 
grace in the world.” H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


“ Candide” and the “ Quarterly Review” (2™ S. 
ii. 349.) —The original of the words, “ Are you also 
aking? No, your majesties, and I have no desire 
to be,” are not to be found in the edition of Vol- 
taire’s Works, in seventy-one volumes, published 
at Basle in 1789, nor in the Romans de Voltaire, 
published 7 the Didots in Paris, an viii (1800). 
The external evidence is opposed to the introduc- 
tion of these words; so also is the internal; for at 
the opening of this interview Candide had antici- 
pated the question by telling the six kings, an- 
other instance of his simplicity, that he was not 
himself a king, “ pourquoi étes-vous tous rois ? 
pour moi, je vous avoue que ni moi ni Martin 
nous ne le sommes :” and that they so understood 
him is clear from their designating him “ ce simple 

articulier,” equivalent to “ une personne privée.” 
Lhe inquiry of the kings amongst themselves, 
evidently not addressed to Candide, “et qui le 


1 
| 


donne?” omitted by the reviewer, is followed in 
the original by a description of the entrance, 
“dans |'instant qu’on sortait de table,” of four 
Serene Highnesses, who had also lost their do- 
minions by the fate of war, to whom Candide 
could afford only a glance, being absorbed in the 
thought of meeting his Cunegarda. I concur with 
the Hermit or Hampsteap that the introduction 
of these words, so far from meriting the encomium 
passed on them by the reviewer, are beneath the 
art of Voltaire. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Count Vilain XIV. (2™ S. i. 232.; ii. 338.) — 
Your correspondent, in his inquiries after the 
origin of the appendix to their name adopted by 
the Vilain family, has not given the cause most 
generally asserted to have been the occasion of 
that singular nominal distinction. When Louis 
XIV., in the flush of victory, was receiving the 
congratulations and petitions of the conquered 
Flemish nobles, the Count Vilain presented him- 
self, and humbly besought his majesty to permit 
him to change his name. The king, probably ir- 
ritated at being troubled with a request so truly 
trivial, answered tetchily, “ What! are you 
ashamed of your name, then take mine.” The 
monarch knew well he was addressing one of the 
highest nobles in the land, and the descendant of 
a most ancient lineage. ‘This is believed to be the 
credited version, and adopted by the family. 

Henry D’Aveney. 


Instrument of Torture (2™ S. ii. 109.) — In 
Bryan Edwards's History of the West Indies (third 
edition, 1801), I find a copy of the “ Consolidated 
Slave Act of Jamaica, passed the 2nd of March, 
1792,” the following clause of which seems to 
afford a comment on the extract given by W. W.: 


“XV. And whereas a mischievous practice hath some- 
times prevailed of punishing ill-disposed slaves, and such 
as are apt to abscond from their owners, by fixing or 
causing to be fixed round the necks of such slaves an 
iron collar with projecting bars or hooks, to prevent the 
future desertion of such slaves: Be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That such practice is hereby de- 
clared to be utterly unlawful, and that no person shall, 
on any pretence whatsoever, under the penalty of fifty 
pounds, punish any negro or other slave, whether his own 
property or otherwise, by fixing, or causing to be fixed, 
any iron or other collar round the neck of such slave, 
or by loading the body or limbs of such slave, for any 
offence whatsoever, with chains, irons, or weights, of 
any kind, other than such as are absolutely necessary for 
securing the person of such slave; and all and every the 





justices of the peace, within this island, are hereby au- 
thorized, directed, and required, under the penalty of 
one hundred pounds, on information and view of such 
offence, to order such collar, chains, irons, or weights, to 
be immediately taken ¢ ¥ from the slave or slaves wearing 
or bearing the same.” 


Another clause of the act provides for the 





punishment of persons found guilty of “ mutilat- 
| "se dismembering any slave or slaves.” It 





2ad §. 
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would seem from the above, that the slaves in 
Jamaica were, even as late as 1792, punished with 
great severity. Vox. 


Reading of the Psalms (2"* S. i. 213, 214.)—In 
the reply to the Query, in the concluding sen~ 
tence, it is stated, that “to maintain a chorus (not 
a singing, but a responding chorus,) without a 
choragus, is an impossibility.” 

What is here pronounced impossible is done 
every Sunday in the United States. Clerks to 
lead the responses of the congregation were not 
unusual thirty-five years ago, but I believe that 
they are now entirely dispensed with ; at any rate, 
I have met with none in my travels in the eastern, 
middle, and western states, during the last twenty 
years, Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

[Responding in order and unity —that is to say all 
persons using the same rhythms and tones—is one 
thing : responding in disorder and confusion — every 
man extemporising the rhythms and moving from in- 
flexion to inflexion as he may please —is another. Re- 
sponding in order and unity is not done in America, or 
anywhere on this melodious planet, without a leader and 
without labour. ] 


“ Instructions for Lent” (2™* §. ii. 329.) — The 
author of this work was the Rev. John Gother. 
It forms the third volume of the sixteen contain- 


ing his spiritual works, apart from his works of | 


controversy. He was a convert to the Catholic 
Faith, and was the chief instrument, under God, 
of the conversion of the eminent Bishop Challoner. 
This book of Instructions for Lent is well known, 
and highly esteemed. _F. C. H. 


Bones, Manure (2™ S. ii. 99.) —I have heard 
it stated that the contents of the charnel-houses in 
the north of Germany are shipped in vast quanti- 
ties to Hull, and that a considerable proportion of 
the cargoes imported there consists of human 
bones. 
able to state more positively whether or not this 
is the fact. Henry T. Riey. 


General Epistles (2™ S. i. 209.) — I apprehend 
that the disquisition on the point raised by 
Asuna will scarcely suit your columns. I there- 
fore furnish him with the following references 


Whitby on New Testament, vol. iv. p. —_ ed. 1847, 

Horne ~ . vol. iv. p. 427., ed. 9. 

Tomline = m p. 322., ay 19th. 

Lardner ,, vol. vi. p. 467. 

Kitto, sub voce E pistles, Bib. Cyel., p. 644. 

Theological Critic, ed. T. K. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 373., 
the Most Ancient Canon of the New Testament.’ 


Also consult Alford and Hug, Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, or Olshausen. F. S. 
Thorolds (2™ §. ii. 289.) — Burke would make 
his statement on the authority of the Thorolds 


Perhaps some of your readers may be | 





“ “On } 


themselves. He applied to each family for their 

digree, and certain other particulars, and pub- 

ished the information he received. He did not 
poten to correct people’s pedigrees for them, 
or to test the accuracy of their family traditions. 
Of course he was anxious his work should be 
correct, but he was obliged to depend on the 
parties he applied to. One oF THOSE Parties. 


Mottoes for a Common-place Book, Index Re- 
rum, or Note Book (2™ §S. ii. 327.) — Your cor- 
respondent may add the following to his collec- 
tion : 

“ Because it is but a counterfeit thing in knowledges 
to be forward and pregnant, except a man be deep and 
full, I hold the entry of common-places to be a matter of 
great use and essence in studying, as that which as- 
sureth copie of invention, and contracteth judgement to 
a strength. But this is true, that of the methods of 
common-places that I have seen, there is none of any 
sufficient worth; all of them carrying merely the face of 
a school, and not of a world; and referring to vulgar 
matters and pedantical divisions, without all life, or re- 
spect to action.” — Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, |. 2. 
c. 16. s. 1. 

“ Nihil unquam legit, quod non excerperet.” — Plinius 
junior, Ep. iii. 5., dicens de avunculo suo. 

“ Maximi quique viri et commendant et adhibent sedu- 
lam excerpendi curam. Profecto fidem superat, si quis 
et accurate, et continenter scripto conservet, quidquid 
constans lectio memoria dignum in dies offert, quanta, 
quam brevi egregiarum rerum copia congeratur.”— Sac- 
chinus, de ratione libros legendi, p. 76. 

“ Dicit Justus Lipsius, ‘lectionem ipsam non sufficere, 


| ne repetitam quidem, imo nec in felicissima memoria, sed 


opus esse excerptis quibusdam, et notis rerum verborum- 
que singularium. ’”— Epist. Instit., cap. 12. 
N.R 


Lines on a Watch (2™ §. ii. 109.) — The beau- 
tiful lines on this subject by Dr. Byrom are 
equalled, I think, by the following, which deserve 
to be made more widely known by insertion in 
“n.&Q:" 

“ To a Lady with the present of a Watch. 

“ With me while present, may thy lovely eyes 

Be never turn’d upon this golden toy: 
Think every pleasing hour too swiftly flies, 
And measure time by joy succeeding joy. 
“ But when the cares that interrupt our bliss, 
To me not always will thy sight allow, 
Then oft with fond impatience look on this, 
Then every minute count — as I do now.” 

Can any of your correspondents name _ the 

author ? N.L. T. 


St. Peter with a closed Book (2™ &. ii. 268. 
319.) — Since my former communication, I have 
met with an instance of St. Peter represented with 
a closed book, as well as the keys. It occurs in 
Bottesford Church, Leicestershire. The brass of 
Henry de Codyngtoun has his effigy vested in a 
cope ; and St. Peter appears thus on the orphrey. 
St. Paul is on the opposite side, and it is remark- 
able that he bears a sword only, and no book. 

F. C. H. 
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Madame Dunois’ Court of England: Beau Wil- 
son (1* S. xii, 495.) — The lady, from whose letters 
Madame Dunois took her account of the singular 
elevation of Beau Wilson, and his subsequent 
death, at the hands of Law, of Mississippi notoriety, 
was Mrs. Manley, most probably. The letter, 
which is a singular production, and is perhaps 
based on truth, is to be found in rect Letters 
of Love and Gallantry, 1724, vol. ii. p. 61. et seq., 
where it is the first (and the only peneentionk one) 
of a series intituled “ Original Letters from the 
Island of New Atlantis.” The lady who lavished 
such immense wealth upon him was intended for 
the Duchess of Cleveland; who finally is said to 
have incited Law to challenge him to a duel and 
murder him. Is not the author above mentioned 
the Countess D’ Annois ? 

What is the “very different source” 
wealth that 
mentioned ? 
which, according to common re 
covered, 


of his 


is alluded to in the article above- 
Was it the Philosopher’s Stone ? — 
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